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OR the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song and the harvest brought home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

















OR the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, OR the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand For the season of plenty and well deserved rest, 
| For the good that our artists and poets have taught, For our land extending from sea to sea, 
| For the friendship that hope and affection have brought— The land that is known as the ‘“‘Land of the Free’’— 
| Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving!—A non. 
| a — —— 
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Taxing Non-Resident Motorists 
Can a state tax a motorist road 
traveler from another stae for the 


use of its roads? This question will be 
decidca in the near future by the 
United States supreme court. It is 


the case of Frank J. Kane, who was 
convicted and fined in New Jersey on 
three charges That he had failed to 
register his automobile in New Jersey, 
that he had failed to pay the tax im- 
posed on nonresidents and that he had 
failed to file with the secretary of 
state a power of attorney. John W. 
Griggs of New Jersey argued the case 
before the supreme court for Mr Kane 

One contention is that the automo- 
bile tax is out of proportion to the 
value of the vehicle, whereas other 
property is taxed only according to its 
value. On this point it may be said 
that the supreme court already has 
held that special taxes may be im- 
posed to secure funds to administer a 
law, but that the charge must not be 
so high as to produce revenue for 
other purposes. A second contention 
is to the effect that a lump sum is 
charged regardless of the number of 
miles traveled, thus making such 
charge unequal, disproportionate and 
not upon any scientific or logical basis, 
and therefore is improper and liberal, 

A third contention is that roads 
should be constructed and maintained 
out of the general tax funds in the 
same way that the police and fire de- 
partments are afforded for the use of 
all citizens irrespective of the amount 
of use. A fourth contention is that 
the road license fee is not imposed 
equally upon all users of roads, mak- 
ing the law therefore discriminary, 
and class legislation. A fifth conten- 
tion was that the requirement to file a 
power of attorney with the secretary 
of state is ousting the road traveler 
from his domicile and imposing a re- 
quirement which is not imposed upon 
any other class of nonresident citizens 
going from one state to another. This 
contention implies that the state as- 
sumes in advance that an automobile 
user is likely to commit a criminal act 
which it is held is absurd on the face 
of it. Even were this so, this method 
of enforcing the criminal law is un- 
known to jurisprudence. A sixth con- 
tention is that the requirements of a 
power of attorney from nonresidents 
and the imposition of a tax upon non- 
residents is not in accordance with in- 
terstate commerce, a principle which 
the 14th amendment of the constitu- 
tion upholds. 

These are points brought out before 
the supreme court and are of interest 
to all classes of people, particularly to 
farmers and automobile users. 





Our Legal Adviser 


A person who owes many bills re- 
ceived a letter from one of his creditors, 
a copy of which was sent, to the effect 
that he did owe many bills and advising 
him to save his money and pay them. 
The debtor states he belongs to several 
organizations and is carrying several 
thousand dollars of insurance. What is 
the penalty for sending the letter?— 
iw. J. W. B.. Pennsylvania 

Apparently nothing illeyval has been 
done. The letter does not contain any 
threats, and being sent to the person 
himself and not published, does not 
constitute slander. It might seem 
that a man who was badly in debt 
should pay those debts rather than be 
paying dues to organizations and life 
insurance. 


Pay as Agreed 

A person purchased a farm. to be paid 
for in installments Later the seller 
wrote to the purchaser stating that as 
he “il not need the money, the payments 
ne’ | not be made as agreed Will the 
op ee be prejudiced in any way if 
e does not make the payments?—[W. 
N. L., New York 

It would be advisable to pay as 
agreed, then there will be no chance 
for dispute. If the payments are not 
made when due, the seller may ask 
for money at. some inopportunc time 
for the purchaser. 


Destroyed Fence 

A person hai the division line located 
between his land and land of an ad- 
joining owner Later the adjoining 
owner pulled up the stakes and de- 
stroved the fence. What can be done?— 
(Cc. H. W., New York. 

Presumably the adjoining owner 
claims the stakes and fence were on 
his land. He had no right to destroy 
a division fence. Suit can be brought 
against him for damages and a bill in 


equity can be brought asking that he 
be restrained from further trespacsiué 
on the land. The testimony of sur- 
veyors will be necessary to prove the 
location of the division line. 


Petition Fence Viewers 

What can an owner of real estate do 
if the adjoining owner refuses to build 
a part of the division fence?—[C. EL G., 
New York. 

He can petition the fence viewers, 
and if they think a fence is necessary, 
will order each owner to build one- 
half of same. 

Shooting Hens 

Can a person shoot hens which come 
on to his land and do damage?—[C. B.. 
New York. 

He has no right to do so. He can 
bring suit against their owner for the 
damage done. 
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A Question About Feeds 


The feed problem is assuming more 
importance year after year. It is par. 
ticularly so this year, because of the 
high prices of all by-products used in 
dairy mangers. When wheat sells at 
$1.60 and more a bushel, corn at the 
highsst price in year. Cotton at 18 
cents a pound and all other farm prod. 
ucts in like proportion, it is evident 
that commercial grain products will 
rise to new high levels. Fortunately, 
all farm products when sold are feel- 
ing the impulse of better prices, so 
that higher feeding cost may be met 
in better prices for live stock products, 

Regardless of price for the articles 
sold it is important that we use feeds 
in the most economical manner. That 
this is being done is evinced by the let- 
ter just received from a New York 
dairyman living in Cortland county. 
He writes: “Your journal, American 
Agriculturist, fought so valiantly for 
better milk prices I have thought you 
wonld continue your great work by 
saying how us farmers can help our- 
selves by better feeding. A question 
I want to ask is, whether with corn 
silage, timothy hay and corn meal, I 
can get best results from my cows, or 
would you suggest buying hominy and 
wheat middlings, as additional grain 
feed?” 

Indeed, I would not advise buying 
hominy and wheat middlings when the 
home-raised feeds are of the kind 
mentioned. Corn silage, timothy hay 
and corn meal are three jim-dandy 
feeds; but when served to a dairy cow 
they give too much of a single line of 
nutrients. Give hominy and middlings 
in addition, you only add to a bad 
method, really making matters worse. 
The point is this: The feeds mentioned 
consist largely of starchy materials. 
They lack protein. You can’t take a 
starch grain food and get it to supply 
protein. This ration would be better 
for beef cattle, where the aim is to 
fatten, but to get milk, more protein 
than is furnished in silage, timothy 
and corn is necessary. Hominy and 
wheat middlings, both belonging to the 
starch class, do not supply protein and 
therefore will not help matters at all. 

The only way out is to go to andth- 
er class of feeds that carry a great 
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deal more protein than either 
hominy or middlings. Among feeds 
of this class are gluten, cotton- 


seed meal, linseed meal and the pre- 
pared dairy feeds, etc. Get the prices 
and guaranteed analysis and compare 
them. You will find these cost little 
if any more than hominy, and that 
they have a great deal more protein 
in them. For this reason, these feeds 
carrying much protein are the kind 
to buy. Wheat bran is an excellent 
feed, but it is too high in price. These 
other feeds likely can be bought a 
good deal cheaper than bran, and will 
furnish more protein also than bran. 

Another thing: I woutd think about 
that corn meal you are feeding. Since 
you already are feeding corn silage 
and timothy, the corn meal could be 
left out altogether; possibly’ it could 
be sold at a good price and the money 
received for it used to buy gluten, lin- 
seed meal or some other good dairy 
feed. If such a swap could be made on 
an even basis you would be turning a 
good card, because much more protein 
can be secured from gluten or similar 
feeds than from corn meal. Corn meal 
is all right when you have lots of al- 
falfa or clover hay to feed, but fed 
with corn silage and timothy you don’t 
get very far.—[(C. W. B. 
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Fulcrum 


IRESTONE TIRES have built up 
one of the most gigantic industries 
of a gigantic time on this bedrock 

principle of Quality. Steadily—by the 
support of the motoring public—the vole 
ume of Firestone sales has gone up—up, 


Automatically the cost of Firestone Tires 
goes down—down. Cost of making the 
tires and getting them to you is less, 


Emphatically, the Firestone Organiza 
tion must continue to deserve the enor- 
mous patronage of those who KNOW, 


You get the benefit of this patronage in 
low Firestone prices made possible by 
volume and efficiency. 


Tube Patch Free) 


Firestone Accessories have the “extra” 
quality which has made Firestone Tires 
famous for giving Most Miles per Dollar. 


Send us your dealer’s name and the 
make of your tires and get a Firestone 
Tube Patch Free. Ask also for book, 
“Mileage Talks,” No.63 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
** America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
AKRON, OHIO—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


RED BACK Tires 






























5c each; 6 for We 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


FITS EXTREMELY WELL AND 
GOES WITH THE PREVAILING 
STYLE IN BROAD END TIES 
AND FOUR-IN-HANDS. 





ASHBY 2% in. 


LEXICON 2%, in. 
C.iuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 
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WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER' 
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Dairymen Hold Rousing Meeting 


New York milk producers talk business and further the great cause 


AIRY farmers of New York state 
are determined in their stand 
for better and bigger things in 
the milk business. They are de- 
termined in their efforts for 

: a reasonable and living price 
for their product, as the recent dairymen’s 
victory around Greater New York conclusively 
proves. They are determined that just and 
proper legislation be had to put the milk in- 
dustry upon a higher level; and they are 
determined conditions be so improved that 
the boys and girls will stay on the farm and 
prosper. : 

These were echoed at the 40th annual meet 
ing of the New York state dairymen’s associa- 
tion held in Syracuse last week. .It was a 
rousing meeting, full of enthusiasm and joy 
over the prospect of bigger and better con- 
ditions in the dairy business. The program 
contained many inspiring addresses by milk 
and dairy experts, while informal talks by 
dairy farmers added life to the meetings. 

The most important business considered be- 
fore the association was the appointment of 
a legislative committee of five members, in- 
cluding the president, who will consider 
proper metiods for standardizing dairy prod- 
ucts and suggest helpful laws to the coming 
legislature. The association is strongly in 
favor of greater advertising of milk and dairy 
products, by which means it is hoped con- 
sumption may be increased. With this in 
view, the association will ask for a siate 
appropriation to be expended by the commis- 
sioner of agriculture in an idvertising cam- 
paign. The support of the association was 
pledged to the commissioner who is watching 
their interests. 

Following the trend of advanced methods 
in purchasing milk, the association recom- 
mended the butter fat content as the most 
equitable method yet adopted for buying and 
selling milk. The association is heartily in 
favor with the work of the dairymen’s league 
and urges further co-operation of interests 
between the league and the association. 
Further business of the association favored 
civil service appointment of state agents who 
enforce the agricultural law of the state, and 
favored a state law compelling the pasteur- 
ization of whey and skim milk as a by-product 
when fed to live stock. The association will 

-hold its next annual meeting at Syracuse, 
N Y, during the first week of December, 1917. 
A membership commission of five will work 
this coming year to build up the membership 
of the association. 

Closing a successful year as president, Wil- 
liam E. Dana gave way to George E. Hogue 
of Arcade, N Y, the president for the coming 
year. Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Oscar F. Soule of Syracuse; secretary, S. C. 
Shaver of Albany; association secretary, F. E. 
Tiquin of Albany, and treasurer, R. R. Kirk- 
land of Philadelphia, N Y. The directors are: 
E. G. Dietrich of Syracuse; Frank Sherman of 
Copake; H. L. Grant of Copenhagen; W. J. 
Stocking, Jr, of Ithaca; W. N. Giles of 
Skaneateles and Loton Horton of New York 
city. , 

In a masterly address, William E. Dana, the 
retiring. president of the association, pointed 
out that the rates for transportation of milk 
from the country to New York city were 

. higher than the milk rates to other cities of 




















President W. E. Dana 


the state, a rate approved by the New York 
state public+service commission. Touching 
upon the causes of the recent dairymen’s fight 
for reasonable prices, he called attention to 
testimony before the Wick legislative com- 
mittee. There has existed in the state no 
open market for fluid milk. The price has 
been fixed arbitrarily by the milk purchasing 
companies, who have posted the price they will 
pay for milk for the succceeding six months. 
The farmer has kad a certain number of days 
to sign up. If he refused to sign, the com- 
panies threatened not to buy his milk. Grad- 
ually the farmers organized and their voice 
won the necessary raise that they might con- 
tinue in the business. 

In Chicago, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Boston, 
Cleveland and New York the farmers have 
won by organization and loyality. They forced 
buyers to consider their interests. Dairymen 
shipping to Philadiphia have secured this con- 
sideration for, years through organization. 
He said: ‘Do not lose sight of the fact that 
it was your own leaders and organization that 
won recognition. Give due honor to those 
that aided in the struggle, but remember that 
if you are to enjoy the full fruit of your 
victory, you yourself must conduct and reap 
the harvest.” 

Mr Dana urged dairy organizations to sup- 
port the advertising campaign now being car- 
ried on by the National dairy council. He 
also believes they should be represented in 
the drafting and consideration of measures 
which may be presented to the next legisla- 
ture. As the only practical way to determine 
the value of milk for manufacturing or mar- 
ket purposes is by its fat content, he urges 
legislation regulating the methods used in 
making the butter fat test and the fitness of 
persons employed to do the work. The dairy- 
men’s association should have a voice in de- 
termining milk and cream standards and a 
just charge in matter of freight rates. 


Commissioner Urges Advertising 


Commissioner of Agriculture Charles 58. 
Wilson found a responsive body of dairymen 
as he pleaded for an extensive campaign ad- 
vertising agricultural and dairy products of 
New York state. Dairymen, fruit growers 
and farmers, he declared, must get behind 
their products and push. Aggressive selling 


methods of the west must be met by equally 
aggressive methods here in the east. To in- 
crease the consumption of dairy products in 
New York, he said: ‘I believe a series of 
food articles by recognized authority could be 
circulated in large daily newspapers through- 
out the state; advertisements containing 
striking poster pictures could be shown: a 
book of milk recipes issued for free distribu- 
tion and moving picture films encouraged, 
showing the modern dairy, scrupulous care ex- 
ercised in milk production and the results of 
dairy diets. 

“The second part of such a publicity pro- 
gram, whieh would tend greatly to increase 
milk consumption without a doubt, might 
include a city-to-city campaign conducted by 
a corps of six or eight trained workers, who 
would make a canvass of the larger centers 
of the state and reach thousands of homes, 
through the co-operation of the city chambers 
of commerce and other forces. New York 
farmers ought to have their products pre- 
ferred upon the markets of our own state, 
and not have those markets displaced by trade 
from other states. I am interested to see 
New York products preferred everywhere. If 
we accomplished this, we must do it upon 
merit and proclaim what we have. The con- 
sumer must be informed.” 

Summarizing the work of the joint legisla- 
tive committee which has been studying dairy 
conditions in New York for several months, 
Hon Charles W. Wicks said that the produc- 
tion side of the milk business has been thior- 
oughly investigated. The committee during 
the week beginning November 20 will study 
the distribution of milk, dairy products and 
poultry in New York city. By the time the 
New York legislature convenes this winter, 
the committee proposes to submit legislative 
changes which will improve the business in 
ways their study has shown to be needed. 
Many unlawful practices have been revealed 
before the committee, such as mixing skim 
milk with whole milk and selling as whole 
milk. The committee has also found varying 
and uncertain results from the methods now 
used in making the butter fat test. Senator 
Wicks suggests legislative changes which will 
standardize butter fat testing. He believes 
drastic measures are needed to protect the 
sheep and wool interests of the state. ‘The 
consumer’s interests are also being considered 
by the committee, that products may fo to 
the city from the farm at Jeast expense. Iie 
urged that the dairymen’s association c!o.ely 
watch its interests at Albany this 4 inter. 
The Dealer Has His Problems 


Among the many interesting talks, Lotoen 
P. Horton told of his experience as a (dis- 
tributer of milk, an experience that finaliy 


made him president of the Shetlield farms, 
Slawson-Decker company. In 18 he started 
as driver of a milk wagon in New York. The 


present system of milk distribrtion evolved 
slowly from the poor practices of years ago, 
when dealer’s competition was most keen and 
the milk of inferior quality. Tir Horton be- 
lieves pasteurization is the only real safe- 
guard against disease transmission through 
milk. He claims there is no unnecessary 
waste in the present distributing system, but 
the costs of the distributer are excessive. Thee 
1To Page 10.] 
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A Real Thanksgiving This Year 

No war to pain our hearts, no foe to 
threaten our homes. Our sympathies go out 
across the sea and we pray with one accord 
an early ending of the terrible conflict. This 
is the great Thanksgiving thought for the 
year. But there are others, especially for 
farm folks. There is, for instance, the up- 
creeping of hunger and want and higher liv- 
ing costs in cities and towns. While every- 
thing costs more, in the country as in other 
places, much of the food eaten in the country 
is raised by the same hands who feed all 
other classes. Moreover, the higher prices 
for farm products compensate the higher 
costs of other things. Despite crop shortages 
the increased price per unit often more than 
equals the total sum heretofore secured. 

This then can well be a real Thanksgiving. 
It meets the spirit of.the day also, because 
Thanksgiving day originally was a farmer’s 
holiday. This year we will again gather at 
the fireside; scattered children home for the 
day, parents with son or daughter, but in any 
ease in one of the holiest of temples, the 
home, there to give thanks. With food for 
all and with neither war nor pestilence to 
trouble us, we should be doubly grateful. 
Blessed be the observance which touches so 
many human hearts. And when has the 
American farmer had greater occasion than 
now to say: “Oh give thanks unto the Lord, 
for He is good and His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

A condition of moderate drouth prevailing 
throughout nearly all the autumn has oc- 
casioned little comment up 
to the middle of November; 
but may be heard from 
later, especially as last 
week brought a moderate cold wave with snow 
to New York and other eastern sections. Re- 
ports from many weather stations show only 
half to two-thirds a normal precipitation for 


Autumn Drouth 
Conditions 


September and October. The effect on 
autumn sown cereals is problematical and 
good recoveries are still possible. This 
dry weather was touched upon in Orange 
Judd November crop report, and Statistician 
Snow there raised the question whether 
in the territory particularly east of the 
Mississippi there will be suflicient autumn 
growth of wheat to put the plant in best 


shape to go through the winter. All of this 


has its possible influence on the future of 
grain prices, and on the areas to be seeded 
next spring. Bearing on this the quest.o. of 
seed supplies merits earnest cons.ue.ation; 
this fall in selecting and conservin,, ao dur- 
ing the coming winter in purchas:ng shortages 
for requirements next spring. 


Drastic Action Suggested 


Shortage in world’s food supply owing to 
deficient crops, economic upset caused by war, 
paper money inflation abroad and the even 
more serious inflation in the United States 
caused by the flood of imported gold, increas- 
ing strain upon the international relations of 
the United States, growing possibility that 
this country may have to plunge into the 
present war or at least be prepared for 
economic if not military contest of unprec- 
edented severity in the near future! These 
conditions call for wise governmental action 
of the most fundamental and far-reaching 
character. 

Therefore, as a military and economic ne- 
cessity the question may well be raised right 
now whether the government of the United 
States forthwith may not have to do some 
or all of the following: 

1. Commandeer all the stocks of coal and 

all the coal mines in the United States; supply 
of fuel apportioned equitably among the 
people according to their necessities and 
prices based on actual cost of production and 
distribution plus a fair profit. 
2. Commandeer all distilleries and brewer- 
ies; close them up tight. Sell their stocks of 
corn, rye and barley for human and animal 
food. Reserve the present supply of alcohol, 
liquors, beers and wines for medicinal and in- 
dustrial purposes. In times like these, the 
nation cannot allow any person to squander 
money, health or will power upon the drink 
curse or drug habits. 

3. Consider gravely the power, duty and 
necessity of state and nation assuming larger 
authority over the transportation, distribution 
and marketing of human, animal and plant 
food. The idea is to make the supply “go 
around,” reduce costs between producers and 
consumers, insure adequate supplies for do- 
mestic consumption until another crop can 
be made. 

4. Plans thoroughly considered as to the 
supply and distribution of seeds, paper, 
lumber, iron, copper and other fundamental 
necessities. 

It is no time to quibble over finespun 
theories of private, corporate or public con- 
trol of industry. Self-preservation demands 
prompt action. For less cause than exists 
today in the United States, foreign govern- 
ments have acted in the direction above in- 
dicated. Unusual means are required to cope 
with present abnormal conditions. 

The vicious circle of irresponsibly advanc- 
ing prices to prohibitive figures must be 
broken. This thing cannot go on indefinitely 
without leading up to a smash. Assets can’t 
be made out of liabilities. No one can lift 
himself by his bootstraps. No person can 
make something out of nothing. Neither may 
a whole people or a nation. 


Why not get the young folks interested 
in some line of agricultural study during the 
long evenings. Often 
there’s lots for the boys 
and girls to do, yet many 
evenings when time will be 
heavy on their hands. A haphazard attempt 
at some farm study will not work; it must 
be a systematic study taken up at regular 
times. The agricultural colleges have read- 
ing courses on various lines of farm work, 
prepared by experts and free for the asking. 
For the older boys and girls a correspondence 
course through the agricultural college would 
be worth while. Then, too, there are plenty of 
good books which give more detail on prac- 
tically every live farm subject. It is sur- 
prising to see what the young folks can ac- 
complish in this way during the winter. They 


Farm Study for 
Young Folks 


broaden rapidly in their conception of farm: 


life and are worth more to themselves, 


¢ 
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Other Work for Wicks Committee 


The Wicks investigating committee is to 
conclude its work in New York city. While 
most attention in the past has been paid to 
the milk situation, facts enough have been 
adduced to demonstrate that milk has been 
sold in the past by farmers at a price away 
below cost production. Dairy farmers met 
this situation through organization and se- 
cured pricés more in keeping with what it 
costs to make milk. These steps, however, 
should not be the last ones. The price which 
farmers are receiving for milk must be 
further advanced, until not only all labor but 
all investment charges and food costs are 
met. The tabor of women and children 
shouid be as truly considered in the cost of 
producing milk as the labor of women and 
children in the production of shoes or hats. 

An opportunity still open for the Wicks 
committee is to let the light- in on the prod- 
uce commission merchants. Unquestionably, 
there is as much inefficiency and poor service 
rendered by commission men as by any other 
single class of people. While there are hon- 
est commission men, there are many dishonest 
commission men. While some commission men 
have given fair service to farmers in dispos- 
ing of their products, the majority of com- 
mission men have their business organized 
no better than the milk dealers. 

The time has come when a complete over- 
hauling of methods of marketing and distri- 
bution must be made. These middlemen 
have been absorbing the profits of farm prod- 
ucts long enough. When more money is 
required to sell a quart of milk than to make 
it, it is evident there is something wrong 
with distribution. When a barrel of apples 
is sold by a farmer for $3 or $4, and the same 
barrel retails at $10 to $12, something is 
decidedly wrong with the market middlemen. 

Both legislative or regulatory steps must 
be taken to end influences that are robbing 
producers, not for milk only, but for fruits, 
vegetables and, indeed, every kind of traffic 
from the farm to city. Unfortunately, better 
marketing has been damaged by professional 
theorists and ambitious politicians, who are 
using the reform movement in marketing to 
feather their own nests and to gain from 
them higher political office. There should be 
no politics in market reform, and politicians 
should be prevented from _ getting their 
clutches further into this movement. The 
Wicks investigating committee has done a 
wonderful piece of work. Let them now take 
up the commission merchant end and reveal 
who the robbers in that field really are. 


Milk producers supplying the New York city 
market are more and more incensed over the 
exorbitant freight rates they 
must pay. They pay higher 
proportionately than do farm- 
ers shipping to other cities 
in New York state or than do those supplying 
Boston and other New England cities. This 
unfair discrimination against the producer 
supplying New York city was echoed last 
week at the annual meeting of the New York 
state dairymen’s association. Under the pres- 
ent method of buying farmers must pay this 
excess freight rate which reduces the amount 
they receive. Such discrimination nets them 
less on the milk than they should obtain. 
If the Interstate commerce and the New York 
state public service commissions cannot see 
the injustice of the present classification of 
milk freight rates to New York city, it is 
high time that steps be taken to bring thi. 
more forcibly to their attention. This very 
important matter deserves the immediate at- 
tention of all dairy interests. 


More About 
Freight Rates 


Winter certainly came down with a cold 
thud last week. The mercury fell below zero 
at several points in the Northwest, and there 
was snow in New York and New England. 
The change was all the more severe because 
it brought to a sudden close a warm and open 
fall. 


—— 
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Delighted with Acetylene Lights 


Farmer installed acetylene after lighting compantes had refused co-operation 


wea HE farm business had gone well 
for a good many seasons. 
Crops had been good and 
prices satisfactory, writes Wil- 
liam E. Curley of Baltimore 

: county, Md. Although the foot 
and mouth disease had worked havoc in the 
herds of our neighbors, it had skipped past 
our cattle without damage. Asa result of the 
fat seasons, we had gradually got the old 
farmhouse fixed up very comfortably. The 
big kitchen porch had been closed in with 
screens in summer and glass sash in winter. 
So pleasant and cool was it in summer that 
we used it for a dining room until late in 
the fall.: We had spent some good hard cash 
in adding a bathroom and kitchen plumbing, 
and after it was done we wondered why we 
had been without the conveniences so long. 
To top off, we even added an automobile to 
the stock of farm machinery. 

For years we had been hoping to get elec- 
tric lights. A committee from our grange 
canvassed the whole countryside, got up lists 
of those who wished to subscribe for current, 
tabulated the number of lights to each house 
and the number of motors to be installed. 
After scouring the country, the committee got 
sufficient subscribers to meet the conditions 
exacted by the independent electric lighting 
concern before the concern would extend its 
line into our neighborhood. 

The company, which has almost a monopoly 
in our county, would not consider any prop- 
osition except one whereby the would-be sub- 
scriber raise a fund to pay the expense of 
running the new line. When negotiations had 
reached the point where operations were to 
begin, the lighting company shipped in a line 
just far enough to block the independent 
concern—and stopped. To say we were in- 
dignant and disappointed would not be put- 
ting it strongly enough. After waiting and 
working for years, we were still as far re- 
moved as ever from the luxury of modern 
lighting in the house. 





Independent of All Concerns 


We decided to try to forget our dis- 
appointed hopes and put in a lighting plant 
that would be independent of any lighting 
concern. We weighed the merits and de- 
merits of electric and acetylene lighting sys- 
tems and finally decided on acetylene. What 
made us choose acetylene? It is hard to say 
just what caused the final decision. Possibly 
because our automobile acetylene lights were 
always satisfactory. and ready for use, while 
often the electric equipment of our neighbor’s 
car would fail to work properly. Whatever 


the reason that finally lifted the scales, the 
verdict was for acetylene. 

A complete acetylene gas generating and 
lighting system is not a cheap convenience 
to install. We could have done as a neighbor 
does, install piping and fixtures and buy the 
gas already bottled, somewhat as it is furnished 
for automobile lighting, in metal containers 
under high pressure. By doing this the larg- 
est item of expense, the generator, would 
have been eliminated. But the constant worry 
of hauling the containers back and forth to 
a charging station more than offsets the extra 
cost of installing the complete system. 

The cost of the lighting plant is divided into 
three sections: The plumbing work, which 
includes the installation of the generator and 
running all the gas pipes; the fixtures, and 
the generator itself. The generator was the 
heaviest expense. For one of the size to 
light a house of from six to 10 rooms was 
$150. Setting up the machine in the cellar 
and running the gas pipe cost only $30. 

The supply pipe was run from the cellar 
to the second floor up an inconspicuous corner 
of the kitchen. By taking up a few pieces of 
flooring on the second floor, the supply pipes 
for the various ceiling outlets of the first 
story lights were concealed between the sec- 
ond story floor and the first story ceiling. 
For the bath and bedroom wall fixtures, neat 
piping was run up-the side walls. Those pipes 
were later given a coat of gold bronze paint 
such as is used to paint heating radiators. 
The fixtures cost $65 and are as follows: 
Dining room, large four-burner dome and one 
single-burner bracket light; living room, a 
two-burner chandelier; library the same; eat- 
ing porch, two single-burner side brackets; 
kitchen, bath and four bedrooms’ each 
equipped with a single-burner_ side-wall 
bracket. 


System Automatic Throughout 


There is little use in describing the ap- 
paratus for generating the gas. It is entirely 
automatic, requiring practically no attention 
cutside of filling the two reservoirs with 
calcium carbide and water, respectively. This 
matter requires attention every week or two. 
As the gas is used, lumps of carbide auto- 
matically drop down into the water, generat- 
ing more gas. The residue, a soft, pasty 
mixture of the spent carbide and water settles 
to the bottom and has to be cleaned out from 
time to time. Should the machinery govern- 
ing the feeding of the carbide into the water 
become jammed, causing a large quantity of 
carbide to drop into the water, the surplus 
gas generated will blow open a safety valve 


and escape through an exhaust pipe leading 
out of doors. 

The acetylene gas burner is “Y” shaped. 
Round holes, one on each branch of the “Y,”’ 
shoot the gas out in two streams which meet 
and spread out in a flat fan-shaped flame 
midway between the two arms of the burner. 
The burner is identical to the ones used on 
antomobile headlights. The light given out 
is a brilliant white, without a trace of smoke. 
Rooms with only single burners have the 
lights placcd in the most convenient positions. 
Each bedroom has the light at the side of the 
bureau, while the kitchen light is over the 
sink. 

There are six in our family, and while we 
do not actually waste any gas, yet we are 
not particularly careful of it. Naturally, dur- 
ing the long nights of the winter season, the 
consumption of gas is far in excess of the 
amount used during the same period of time 
in the summer months. so I have taken the 
total consumption for a year. 


Cost of Acetylene for One Year 


In one year we have used a little less than 
four 100-pound cans of calcium carbide, cost- 
ing $3.75 a can, at a total cost of $15 for the 
year. As the minimum charge for electric 
current for lighting purposes is $1 a month, 
it will be seen that the expense of operating 
our gas plant is about equal to what a mini- 
mum consumption of current would cost. I 
grant that acetylene is not quite as con- 
venient as electric lighting. But with a 
lighting attachment on the burner it is only 
necessary to turn on the gas and pull a short 
chain such as is used on a pull-socket electric 
fixture. Those automatic lighters were fur- 
nished with all fixtures and do away with the 
necessity of using matches. 

I was a little afraid at first that the lights 
would be a little too glaring for eye comfort, 
but with the fixtures selected, the result is 
very pleasing. The dining room dome throws 
the light directly down, the sides of the dome 
shading the eyes. In the living room and 
library each burner of the chandelier has a 
shade which throws the light upon the ceil- 
ing, having the effect of indirect lighting. 
This gives a most pleasing and soft light with- 
out a particle of glare. The kitchen burner 
is unshaded, for plenty of light is needed in 
this room. As the bedroom and bath lights 
are never used for any great length of time, 
these lights are also unshaded and usually 
turned low. The plant, installed more than 
a year-ago, has given perfect satisfaction and 
is a very good substitute for the electric cur- 
rent we were disappointed in getting. 








Proves That Farming Pays 
INA LONG, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 


Proving that there is money in farming and 
that the times are not so hard nor prices so 
low that the farmer is unable to make ends 
meet, W. H. Powell of central Maryland 
shows this last year what can be done on a 
small farm by careful management. On 55 
acres he cleared a little more than $800 and 
had a good living for himself and his family 
in addition. He raises general farm crops 
and keeps 12 to 14 cows from which he sells 
market milk. Last summer he had 30 head 
of cattle, including young stock. 

The feed for all these and the five horses 
was raised upon the place with the exception 
of the mill feed, costing $500 a year. Silage 
furnishes the rough feed for the cattle during 
the winter, and they are fine, healthy-looking 
animals. In one stable are the best cows, 
averaging eight gallons of milk a day, and in 
another are the cows which give a smaller 
quantity of milk or do not keep up their 
milk production throughout the year. 

Mr Powell sold $630 worth of hay last year, 
the erection of his large hollow tile silo en- 


abling him to rely upon silage altogether. He 
also sold some corn, wheat and potatoes. He 
purchased the farm some years ago when 
there was not a building upon the place. Now 
he has a farm where electric cars pass the 
door every half hour, has a bathroom, water 
throughout the house, water at his milk house, 
electric lights at every conceivable place 
about his house, barn and outbuildings, and 
has the house heated by steam. He has 
worked hard, but enjoys life. 

The farm is now valued at $400 an acre. 
Although he never took any special course 
in agriculture, this man who was formerly a 
school teacher is making farming pay a hand- 
some profit. His success shows what can be 
done. By applying business methods to farm- 
ing he knows the cost of everything about 
the place and how to get the most money 
above the cost. 


Individual Requirements—Good rations for 
any class of live stock must be well balanced 
as to variety and palatability, succulence and 
nutrition. No two animals will respond the 
same. 


Marketing Corn Through Hogs 
ALBERT M. WIIITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 
On March 9, 1916, I bought 14 pigs, total 
weight 390 pounds, at $3 a head. I sold the 
hogs, total weight 2940 pounds, August 19, 
at $9.60 a hundred pounds. A careful record 
was kept of all feed consumed. Counting 
middlings and tankage at cost, I realized 
nearly $1.57 a bushel for the corn fed, as the 
following table shows: Cost of pigs, $42; 
1910 pounds middlings $30.38; 400 pounds 
tankage, $10.25; 127 1-3 bushels corn at $1.59, 
$199.61, or a total of $282.24. Sold 14 hogs, 
weight 2940 pounds, at $9.60, received, $282.24. 
On the same basis I would have realized for 
the corn as follows: Hogs at 6 cents a pound, 
69 cents a bushel; hogs at 7 cents a pound, 
97 cents a bushel; hogs at 8 cents a pound, 
$1.20 a bushel; hogs at 9 cents a pound, $1.43 
a bushel. The hogs had the run of an acre 
catalpa grove. Most of the summer they got 
a basket of grass each day cut from the yard, 
lawn, or the like. 
An Unclean Calf Pen, poor ventilation and 
lack of sunlight are serious handicaps, 
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Skim Milk as Human Food 








Will not a serious reflection for just 
nm moment convince the most uncon- 
cerned man or woman that we are 
permitting one of the best and cheap- 

est of human 

foods to be used 

for pig feed, or 

in the arts, at a 

price not over 

one-fourth of its 

real value as a 

human food” 

I refer to 

skimmed milk 

Some 20 years 

ago there wus 

much agitation 

over the sale of 

skim milk in 

New York. The 

H. E. COO! plan was vigor- 
ously opposed by our state department 
of agriculture upon the ground that 
the department could not regulate its 
sale becaus¢ irresponsible dealers 
would run the risk of selling it for 
whole milk. No doubt they were right 
at that time, but there would scem to 


be no reason todzy why a safe control 


could not be exercised 


Every pound of skim milk within 
shipping distance of the metro- 
politan district could be easily 
consumed and not disturb the 
Present consumption of whole milk. 
The truth is that we have not 
learned the value nor the right meth- 
od of milk consumption, other than 
for infant feed A whole milk diet 
for adults has been demonstrated as 
uneconomical und unsafe when the 
Bystem was normal. It has been proven 
however, that milk as a part of the 
diet was not only very highly digest- 
ible itself but that the ordinary sclid 
food was made more digestible when 
taken with milk. 

Prof Charles BE. Wait, in the course 





of nutrition experiments of a club of 
students at the university of Tennes- 
see § Th verage of 10 experi- 
ments with an exclusive milk diet 
showed 2.1% of the protein and S6.3° 
of the carbohydrates to be digested.” 

Five experiments with an « usive 
bread diet or with bread and sugar 
showed 82% of the protein and !)% of 
the carbohydrates to be digested. Five 
experiments with a diet of bread and 
milk showed {7.1% of the protein and 
98.7% of the carbohydrates to be di- 
gested. In other words, 10 more 
protein and 6.1° more carbohydrates 
were digested when the two were 
eaten together than when eaten sepa- 
rately. 

People Eat Too Much 

It is a well-known fact that the 
American people eat too much, and 
this is no joke or idle saying lL am 
not sure but the high prices may be a 
good thing for our general health, if 
we will only observe the effect upon 
our income Most of us could easily 
maintain ourselve with a bowl of 
milk, one pint, with bread and cheese 
for one meal each day and feel the 
better for it The outside cost would 
be approximately 

One pint milk is “certified” 10 cents 
bread 2 cents and cheese 2 cents, a 
total of 14 cents If one was anxious 
to make it very economical one pint 
of skim milk could be used with the 
saem amount of bread and cheese 
plus a spoonful of sugar to make the 
dish more appetizing, and also to re- 
place the curbohydrates taken out in 
the fat. A preity good meal can be 
made up in this way for about 5 or 6 
cents. No doubt a plan like this would 
have more to do in reducing the cost 
of living than could be expected of 
either a republican or democratic ad- 
ministration. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity for our department of foods 
and markets and I am sure no more 
popular or valuable thing could be 
done. 

The plan would fit ideally into the 
butter business and make for a com- 
parable price to the milk producer, 
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now being obtained for fluid market 
milk. 

I am reliably informed that the 
cent effort on the part of the railroads 
and the bankers’ association in Illinois 
to cow populate a certain area in the 
southern part of the state where the 
skim milk could be sold to the m‘n 


re- 


at 10 cents a gallon has’ proved a 
success. One can easily figure the 
average herd milk testing 3.7% fat 


with an average fat value of 40 cents 
a pound, or $1.48 an hundred. A trifle 
over 10 gallons of skim milk would be 
markable if marketed at 8S cents a 
gallon and would make a gross price of 
82.28 an hundred pounds. Deduct 15 
cents an hundred for manufacturing 
butter and handling the skim milk 
and there would remain $2.13 an hun- 
dred net to the producer. This milk 
could be pasteurized, bottled and de- 
livered for 3 cents a quart, which 
would, added to the first of 2 
cents a quart, cost the consumer 5 
quart. 
be 
on 


cost 


cents a 
It could 
colored cap 


by a 
would 


designated 
bottle and 


easily 
the 


mune | 





not, therefore, be outside of the police 
regulation of the agricultural depart- 
ment or the local heatlh board.—[H. 
E, Cook. 





Farm Personals 


Some orchards on the farm of R. P. 
Wright, which his in Chautauqua 
eounty, N Y, show an _ excellent 
rrowth. 
nually 
oda, 


five pounds nitrate of 
is well drained by a 


about 
the land 


complete system of tile drains and it | 


has been continuously pastured with 
sheep. Such attenticn has made it 
possible to secure regular crops for 
the past six years. In contrast to this 
is an orchard purchased last summer. 
It is on the same kind of soil, is of the 
same age, and it is claimed the trees 
eame from the same nursery. The 
neglected orchard has but little fruit 
this season and the trees are in a poor 
condition of growth. The better or- 
chard was in the same condition prior 
to 1910. 


season’s result of $120 
an experimental area of 
A. M, Fennimore of 
Burlington county, N J, a booster of 
improved farm yield by home tests. 
Mr Fennimore customarily grows 
Cobbler and Green Mountain po‘a- 
toes, but under suggestion of the 
county farm adviser he planted Priz> 
and Giant potatoes this season. Mi 
Purpese was to compare prize sccd 
from Maine with Giant seed from 
New York, growing three acres of the 
former and two of the latter beside 
his Green Mountain potatoes. Where 
Green Mountain yiclded 200 baskets 
per acre the Prize gave 482 baskeis 
and the Giant 586. Mr Fennimore 
the profits of the experiment 
at $120, the difference between 
Prize ua Giant yields being 200 has- 
kets for the two acres and valued at 
60 cents per bastlet. 


This 
profit 
po‘atoes 


last 
from 
makes 
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Lining Things Up in Farming 


At Washington last week several 
farm scientific organizations met to 
talk over farm problems that greater 
efficiency may be secured in the ad- 
ministration of these enterprises. 
Among those in session were the state 
agricultural college experiment sta- 
farmers’ institute workers, ex- 

directors, farm management, 
natural potato growers, the 


Lions, 
tension 
agrononiy, 


American pomological society, mna- 
tional grange agricultural teachers 


nd farm bureau leaders, During the 


week hundreds of addresses were de- 
livered and all important phases. of 
agricultural work discussed. 

\ subject of most vital interest to 


all these farm workers is the relation 
of the federal department of agricul- 
tu to the several states in which ex- 
tension teaching and form demonstra- 
tion work are both conducted. In some 

tes considerable friction has re- 
sulted over the duplication of 
\ | done by the national agri- 
cultural department and the farm 
workers in the several states 


This friction has become so acute that 





it is possible certain states will with- 
draw m federal co-operation. The 
criticism is directed, not against the 
men having the administration of con- 
rressional acts in charge, but against 
the way they do it. There exists a 
feeling that bureaucracy is striving to 
get a tirm hold on the agricultural 
destinies of the several states. Sec 
Liouston in a polished address declared 
that it was possible to iron out tho 
troubles so that harmony hereafter 
might result If the federal depart- 
ment will permit each state to work 
out its o1 agricultural problems 


the state agencies established 


through 


by law, better results will follow and 
vriculture itself will benefit most 
from such an arrangement. We must 
uot ovr agricultural college and sta- 
tion men to give the best administra- 
tion of the Smith-Lever legislation. 
What the colleges and stations have 
done, particularly the stations, was 


eloquently outlined by Director Charles 
E. Thorne of the Ohio station, presi- 
dent of the association. He sketched 


MPT 


the recent advance of agriculture, told 
of the work of manufacturers of farm 
implements and tools, and stressed the 
vital work of the test plot to point the 
way of greater food production thatthe 
peoples of the world may prosper and 
be fed. 





Efficiency of Manure Spreader 
Oo. M. KILE 


I recently saw a manure pit; 
pit, 14x30 feet and 8 feet deep. 
built of stone and laid up with cement 
mortar. Eut it had no bottom. That 
is to say, no water-tight bottom, noth- 
ing but the porous earth and located 
on a hillside at that. What a way to 
build a manure pit! Eighty per cent 
of the ntirogen and a good big per- 


centage of the phosphorus and potash | 


either actually leached away through 
the ground or collected in the muddy 
pool that formed at bottom. 

If a manure pit was wanted, it 
should have had a water-tight con- 
crete bottcm and should have been 
ed from the rain to 
ss water out. The pres- 
tter plan. He sim- 
manure spreaders 


h 
tne 


partially protect 
keep the 
ent owner 
piy keeps 
standing 
the barn 
poinis of 


excy 
has 2 be 
two 


near the most 
removing the 
the stables. Each day the 
placed directly in the spreaders 
hauled to the fields. 
one handling of the manure and any 
leaching that takes place is right on 
the fields. 


manure is 
and 


Each tree has received an- | 








the} 





a big | 
It was ! 





under the protecting roof of | 
convenient | 
manure from | 


This plan saves | 


A good supply of acid phosphate is | 


kept on hand, and 
spreader starts to the field a liberal 
application of acid phosphate is made 
upon the top of each load of manure 
This balances up the plant food and 
makes both the manure and the acid 
phosphate more valuable in its effects 
upon the ensuing crop. 

The manure spreader these days is 
recognized as an important farm ne- 
cessity. Hence farmers should get the 
most use possible from them. It is 
true that manure pits are often advis- 
able. When made, however,_use sub- 
stantial materials in their construction. 


always 


There is nothing-better than concrete. , 


before the | 





Ky., is the Woodland 

Stock ow. operated by Stirling 

P. Hinkson. He wanted to sweeten the soi! 

with finely pulverized limestone so that clover 
and alfalfa would flourish. He bought 


Ghe Jeffrey LIMEPULVER. 


He writes: ‘‘Am much pleased. Have pul- 
verized 2 to 3tons per hour and have spread 
something like 200 tons on my land and have 
secured an excellent stand of clover, also ten 
acres of alfalfa.°* Rock 
weighing 60 pounds or 
more can be fed and pu!- 
verized at the rate of 
from 1 to 7 tons per 
hour, or crushed for 
road and concrete work. 
Write for catalog and free 
trial offer. (38) 
JEFFREY MPG. CO. 
| 263 First Ave , Columbus,O. 







Sizes to suit 


Engines 
from 











SPECIAL FARMERS’ EXCURSION 
TO SUNNY CALIFORNIA 


N excursion especially planned for the 

comfort and convenience of farmers 
will leave Chicago via the Chicago & 
North Western Ry., 10:00 p. m, Saturday, 
December 2, 1916, in Pullman Standard 
and Tourist sleeping cars running 
through without change, arriving Los 
Angeies 4:30 p. m. third day. 

An expericnced railway representative, 
thoroughly posted upon agricultural con- 
ditions in the Great West, will accom- @ 
pony the rty and fully explain ail 
interesting points en route and assist in 
looking after ail travel details, 

Don’t miss this splendid chance to 
travel economically, comfortably and 
with congenial company. 

Write for detailed information 
to S. A. Hutchison, Mer., Dept. 
of Tours, Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North Western Line, 322 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular Horse * 
Shoe rand Wooden ’umps. The pump that 
= s more ez asily operated and repaired than any ec} 
her, Superior to the old log pump and the | 
wld Oaken Bucket”? and with none of the | 
objectionable features of iron pumps. 
When repairinz is required - thongh seldom 
necessary - you can do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. pict 
It has 7x7 head, closed wy to keep 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 inch 
reeiain-lined cylinder with bras 
itted with best leather cups. 
able brass check valve with 








b eat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 50 feet deen. 


Write for prices. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 





Baltimore, Md. Uu. S.A. 











SALESMAN | 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ghio, selling American Agricultur- 
ist to the farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 





We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 
men who only want spare-time 
work, or who wish to carry our 
publication as_a side line. 


WRITE quickly, 


telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avernwe, New York City 
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Maanures Orchard in Winter 
CLARENCE S. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, 

Our orchards consist of about 
peach and 200 apple trees, many 
the latter not yet in bearing. 
tilize with 
during the winter 
far out as the branches reach. 
times during the summer 2 
is grown between the rows of 
which is cut in the latter part 
season and left on the ground. 
never crop the orchards, except 
a cultivated crop of some kind, 
ly with potatoes, tomatoes, 
sweet corn. In all 


if left on the ground. 

We head our trees low, 
fruit can be easily picked. 
ladder 


peaches without a 


brella shaped trees, not so high but 
mighty big around. We have never 
sprayed for any kind of scale, the 


spraying being only for codling moth. 
We expect to do more spraying in or- 
der to keep down the increasing num- 
ber of insect pests and diseases of the 
orchard. There is little of no spray- 
ing done on surrounding furms having 
a few high old trees, improperly cared 
for, making a good place for breeding 
imsect pests to plague the whole 
neighborhood. 

We did not store many 
fall. Our main variety was the good 
old spicy Northern Spy, which we 
hand-picked from the trees, and de- 
jivered directly to the Beaver valley 
markets. Frank E, Metz, who is a 
progressive fruit grower in this local- 
ity and a firm believer in thorough 
spraying, has several hundreds bushels 
of very choice apples this fall, mostly 
Rome Beauty and Paldwin, for which 
he has ready sale. It puys to grow 
good fruit. The markcis of the Beaver 
valley no longer tolerate inferior fruit, 
lopsided and full of worms and worm 
holes. The cider mills were run full 
blast here this fall. Thousands of 
bushels of inferior apples were made 
into cider. Some of it will #e stored 
in farm cellars for vinegar, while 
much of it has been sold in the towns 
at $5 a barrel for domestic use. 


Strawberry Bed Needs Mul hing 
E. C. WEATHERBY, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Mulch may upon the straw- 
berry patch before snow 
flies. If the plants are in rows the 
mulch is put between the rows and 
left until the ground is frozen before 
covering the plant. Mulching too soon 
will be apt to smother the plants. The 
purpose cf a mulch is to keep the 
ground frozen during winter and pre- 
vent freezing and thawing, which will 
heave or kill the plant. 

Many kinds of mulch may be used, 
such as straw, grass, leaves or coarse 
manure. We have had good results 
when the plants were covered about 
4 inches with buckwheat straw in the 
fall, after the ground had frozen. The 
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be put 
anytime 





Keep the Hour Glass in Order 


Fruit ae Track 


HT eee 


PA 
450 
ot 
We fer- 
barnyard manure applied 
around the trees, ag 
Some- 
green crop 
trees, 
of the 
We 
with 
most- 
beans and 
of our experience 
we have found the Wonderful cowpea 
to be the crop to grow in the orchard 


so that the 

Last year 
we picked several hundred bushels of 
in the or- 
chard. We prune entirely for low um- 


apples this” 







mulch was left until da 
frosts were passed. 
success leaving a layer over 
for the plants to come through. 

One thing that must be 


nger 


is to have the mulch 


or grass seeds. 


heavily on the plant is to be 
ferred, as there is less danger 
smothering the plant. 





Dynamite Didn’t Hurt Trees 


In the fall of 1914 I had six old 
apple trees blown out by dynamite. a 
very complete job. leaving a hole 5 feet 
across and 3 or 4 feet deep. In the 
spring of 1915 and after filling the 
holes, I set out apple trees, all of which 
died. At the same time I set trees in 
other places, all of which lived. Did 
dynamite fumes kill the first set? 


“No, I do not 
injured the trees 
Prof U. P. Hedrick 
Y) station. 
soil was not packed enough 
some other reason. 
fumes of dynamite lasted long enough 
to injure the soil.” 


Onion Seed from the e Canary Island, 
where it is largely grown for com- 
merce, is in more plentiful supply. In 
the past season exports were double 
those of 1915, mostly to the United 
States. These purchases have had a 
stimulating effect on the industry in 
the Canary Islands, and heavy plant- 
ings are expected for the 1917 crop, 
which may result eventually in the 
lowering of prices. 


in the least,” 
of the Geneva 


or from 


Horticultural “Mecting—The 62d an- 


nual meeting of the Western New 
York horticultural society will take 
place at Convention hall, Rochester, 


N Y, January 24 to 26. Although the 
program is not complete, many special 
features are planned. The topics to be 
treated will be especially timely and 
will be handled by competent speakers. 





l'armers 

pork depends 
not only on the way the meat is han- 
dled in the brine but also upon the 
way it is treated previous to pickling 
Keep the hog off feed for 24 hours 
before slaughtering; do not run or ex- 
cite the hog just before killing. To 
chill thoroughly and rapidly, split the 
careass down the center of the back- 


Jottings from the 


Successful curing of 


bene, or on each side of the veterbiax, 
and pull the leaf. Real cold weather 
hinders rapid cooling, as the outside 


crusts over and hoids the animal heat 
in the joints and larger muscles. 
Chilling the carcass slowly for at least 
24 hours before cutting is the best in- 
surance against bone sour in the 
pickled hams and _ shoulders.—[Ohio 
State University. 


I consider it a 


part of my work to 
urge every farmer to read several good 
farm papers. There is no other way 


can get as much enthu- 
doing his work, so as to 
do his best every week. Through 
farm papers he reads what others are 
doing and sees the splendid pictures 
of other farms that have been im- 
proved and brought to a high state of 
cultivation. We have just had a rous- 
ing meeting of dairymen around Bal- 
timore and a strike was narrowly 
averted. There were 1200 men at the 
meeting.—[J. F. Hudson, Baltimore 
County Adviser, Maryland. 


that a farmer 
siasm out of 





Your Last Chance 

The Tdth ANNIVERSARY OFFER, 
which you have been told about in 
previous issues is again described in 
large announcement on another. page 
of this issue. There are only six days 
more, then the offer will be with- 
drawn. No subscriptions to this jour- 
nal will be received after November 
30, 1916, except at $1.00 a year. You 


of spring 
We never had good 
the bed 


carefully 
watched unless the patch will be spoiled 
free from weed 
A mulch that makes a 
good covering and does not mat down 
pre- 

of 


think the dynamite 
says 

(N 
“T think it was because the 


I eannot think the 





Buls Edison’s Wonderful 
New Phonograph 
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Tok. K. BABSON, Edison Phono 


Dist. 
9758 Edison Block Chicago, Illinois 


free trial offer on the new model 


with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of ail the brand 
ch imitations of the genuine Edison are offered. Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now. 
family and friends with your favorite records —everything from Grand Opera to the latest city song hits, 
only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance on the easiest kind 
Get our New Edison catalog. Your name ra Phonograph. 
Find out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 


a mes 
ax _ = -* 
a tri 
= @NnG ater thi2 
‘VES, the the New Edison— Mr. Edison's great new phonograph 
new Diamond Amberol Records on free trial without a penny down. 
Rew, 39 this offer, you can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price very A. fone con teak 
Yew Edison t 
Rock-B tt Off Di { Let us send the New Edison to 
oc 0 om er rec your home on free trial. Entertain your 
Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows—then if you choose send the outfit back t. 
But if you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, send ue 2 pasrdeawhnendeesiceweligieieet 
of monthly payments. Don’t miss this wonderfully liberal offer. 
and address on a pest card or letter (or just this coupon) 
is enough. No obligations in asking for the catalog. .¢ 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
9758 Edison Block Chicago, fllinols 


ra Name 





Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 





mee. = 
ee seen eee 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your New 
fr Gent Catalog and full particulars of your 
Edison 








DID YOU RAISE 300 BUSHELS OF 
POTATOES PER ACRE THIS YEAR? 








If you did not you are losing part of your profits. 

Potatoes at almost $2.00 per bushel are the most 

profitable crop on the farm. Our book, 
“Potatoes: A ates Crop” 

will insure your full profits. Write to-day for 

your copy. 








Address Publication Division 
THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St., New York City 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co, 


Menufacturersof F. FRANK COE FERTILIZERS 


1 857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for Sixty Years 1917 
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HERE’S THE I-X-L 
Maple Sugar Evaporator 


Which one man can operate | 
without help of any kind | 









Write for catalog and pr'ces, 
| _Mention American Agricu!turist. 








can’t make money any easier than to 
save it. 
your subscription for 2 years. Don’t 
wait until the last minute. 





Send $1.00 now and ‘Bont | 











Save er a to $30 by Buying 
Direct From The Factory 






ALFALFA HAY. We'trow, be 


Lyndon Farm, er racuse, 





N. 


Pree jit G Gotateg hows mens handsome new 
models of our sturdy, stylish, easy-riding 
So ~~ = “ge h, ‘hy Tastee ca ease ore hese — face 
8 . tory on cutter ge: obs, an 
means of the union. Requires no watching. — oF Addrees postal to 
Pans cannot run dry or run over. Can draw syrup out AZOO. SGARRIAGE AND 
of any pan desired. Pins all of one sheet no corruge- co. . 
| tions or partiti ns to become unseldered or keep clean, 
Werren Eveporator Works, Warren, Ohio 
| 
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The Simplex Soil Tester: 
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From predpe er to Consumer 
and ehip it to 
Y. 
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Is the Highest Degree of Accuracy 





Merely fill the acid bulb with acid and 
Place a sample of soil in the Simplex 
Soil Tester aud in five minutes time tiie 
Simplex Soil Tester will show you the 
amount of lime or Ground Limestone 
any fleld on your farm contains and the 
eceorrec 

amount to 
apply. No 











| Soil Management 
By F. H. KING 


principles governing the productive 
capacity of fields, as influenced by 


pay for itself 
in making 
one test. 


A postal will soil management. Soil moisture, 
bring you its relation to plant feeding, its 
Hg — conservation, etc. Earth mulches, 
Ebevotere. reclamation of swamp lands, and 

the functions of lime in soil. The 


physical features of soil and main- 
tenance of the best physical soil 
condition. Also application and con- 
servation of water. with special ref- 
erence toirrigated lands. 


1 — 
THE SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. XX251 Baltimore, Maryland 





Illustrated. 303 Pages. 5x7 inches 
Cloth. Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 419, Osage, lows 
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Feeding Farm Animals 

i mc nnn mn nn tt 

Composition of Standard Feeding Stufts 


Note particularty the protein in one ton. 


Sete P Pounds 
Ory ~Digestibie nutrients ini@0 pounds- goenee Bayt. 

Feeding stuff matter Protein § Carbcuhydrates Fat ta | ten in | ton 
Corn meal . .. 85.0 6.1 3.5 1223 1,478 
Corn and cob meal. .84.9 1.4 2.9 88 1,350 
Oats, ground 88.0 10.1 3.7 202 1,326 
Baricy 89.2 .t 1.6 168 1,466 
Wheat bran 88.1 2:5 250 1,140 
Distillers’ grains 92.4 11.6 156 1,482 
Gluten feed 90.8 2.9 126 1,540 
Brewers’ grains 91.3 6.0 100 1,164 
Buckwheat middlings 87.2 6.1 154 1,326 
Gluten meal 90.5 6.1 594 1,566 
Linseed meal 91.0 3.4 630 1,392 
Cottonseed meal 93.0 9.6 752 1,372 





Feed Questions 


when high 


Send In Your 
This is a yea! 


feed will 


price 
prevail throughout all sec- 


farmer, there- 


tions, It behooves every 

fore, to make most of his home- 
raised feed supply and to select his pur. 
chased feed withthe greatest caution. 
One can lose ot of money by buying 
the wrong kind of feed. When buying a 
erkin or concentrated feed, make sure 
that it is what is wanted to balan 
the feeds at home That is the first 
point. A second point of equal impor- 


tance is to make certain that the feed- 
ing stuff selected the most in 
way of the nutrients wanted when 
considered in connection with the feed 
supply at home 
To give the best 


offers 


possible service on 


all these points American Agricul- 
turist has the service of a leading 
feeding authority who not only is a 
practical, scientific expert, but a man 
who has had large experience in the 
feed lot and stables enabling him to 


speak with full authority in discussing 
all feeding problems. Our readers are 





invited to ask any feed questions that 
arise in their farm work and these 
will be answered without cost to you. 
Simply send your letter addressed to 
editor American Agriculturist, New 
‘York, stating your problem. It is best 
in writing to state the kind of feed 
you have, what kinds of feeds m be 
purchased and the cost you have to 
pay.—[The Editor 
Ration for Milch Cows 

“My dairy herd consists of 22 cow 
in milk. They average in the neigh- 
borhood of 28 pounds a day a head. 
I have corn silage and clover hay, 
both in abundance for feed. What I 


want to know about is the kind of 
grain to feed. Corn meal sell gher 
this ny year I can 


member back l have a fair supply of 


year than 


Oats, enough to ¢ \ 
don’t feed too eavy 
sluten, 


several fee it} 


Wheat ran 
homin 


brewers’ erains 


commercial name 








an be bought What shall IT buy and 
how much feed a day?” 

So writes a New York farmer in 
Orange county. Let us take one thing 
at a time, First, it is quite certain 
that each of these cows does not give 
2S pounds of milk a day. Therefore, 
for the cows giving less, we won't give 


as much grain the cow giving 28 
pounds. In the same way a cow yield- 
ing 85 or 40 pounds of milk daily 
should have much more grain than 
the cow yielding 28 pounds. Conse- 
quently, the suggestions following are 
offered on the of a yield of 28 
pounds of milk a day, the cow yielding 
more or,less, to be fed more or less 
grain proportional to amount of milk 
vielded. 

We now come to the ration. 
Let each cow have what roughage she 
will eat up clean. In round numbers 
we will say 30 pounds of corn silage 
and 12 pounds of clover hay. These 
quantities will for all the cows— 
whether big small yielding indi- 
vie In high-yielding cow 

use a little more silage or 
hi let her have it: because she is giv. 
ing a big mess of milk pretty 
good indication that she is making 
good use of every speck of food she is 
consuming. , 


basis 


basic 


do 
or 
case a 
wants to 


is a 


Now as to grain. While wheat is 
so costly, bran is way up also. There- 
fore, I would not suggest wheat bran 
just now, particularly not when oats 
re available in abundance, and not 
quoted at a price near to what wheat 
bran is offered. Put four pounds of 
oats a day down as a reasonable part 
of the grain ration. 

Corn is selling at high figures, and 
is not a really desirable dairy food 
anyway, because it contains so little 
protein; therefore, instead of corn, I 
would use gluten meal. Put three 


pounds a day down for that feed. That 


makes seven pounds, but not quite 

nough of grain when 28 pounds of 

milk is yielded. Put down two pounds 

of brewers’ grains, a food not highly 

expensive just now compared with 
[To Page 10.] 




















Hog Wallow with Fitting Approach 


It is easy for big hogs to walk into this tank. Note the railing at 
the sides which makes the hogs use the entrance. This lessens amount 
of mud and dirt that gets into the tank The sides or outer banks are 
also protected 
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dition. 
to remain unprofitable or below 


standard of productiveness through 


Kow-Kure 
color.” 


on her natural food. 
nate. 


Afterbirth, Milk Fever, Scouring, 
Bunches and other common ills. 


druggists, in 50c. and $1.00 packages. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 


is a medicine for cows that are 
It is in no sense a food, but it promptly acts 
on the digestive organs and enables the cow to thrive 
Its great curative powers act on 
the genital organs where many cow ailments origi- 
The success of Kow-Kure is positive 
prevention and cure of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained 
Lost 








A cow can not fell you when she is sick, but her 
milk yield is @ very accurate indication of her con- 
The fact is, thousands of cows are allowed 
their reasonable 
their owner’s 
failure to act on the hint of the milk pail. 
it off by simply calling her a “baekward cow’’—cor- 
rect the trouble and reap the extra profit. 


Don’t pass 


“off 


in the 


Appetite, 


You can buy Kow-Kure from feed dealers and 


UNFAILING 










Manufacturers of 






Stands the Babcock Te 


The Babcock Test proves beyond all doubt that Ce-re-a-lia Sweets actually does tnerease 
the butter fat content of your cows” milk. 


Ce-re-a-lia’ Sweets 


is a scientifically prepared ration, composed of the proper proportions ef 

choice grains, mixed with molasses, making it highly nutritious and easily 
digested. When fed with the usual roughage, satisfactory results are un- 

conditionally guaranteed. Poor feed won't pay you this season. 
You must have the best to make a profit on your feeding. 
Test chart, literature and fullinformation about a 

Four Weekes’ Trial At Our Risk— 

Ce-re-a-lia Sweets doesn’t make good. This information 

will help you turn loss into profit. 


The Early & Daniel C 
305 Carew Bldg. Cincinaati, Ohie 


Tuxedo Chop Horse Feed, 
Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, 
Tuxedo Scratch Chicken Feed. 











No guess-work. The test is infallible. 








free feed if 


Send today. 






bio 
























and so increase your profits. 
ankage. 


HURRY YOUR PIGS TO MARKET 


Save time, feed and Jabor; secure top prices. You can accomplish all thie by feed- 
ing properly. The ration must contain phosphate of lime and animal protein. 
these it is impossible for your pigs to quickly build big frames and lay on flesh. Grain 


alone does “REIC these D'S DIG use TANKAGE 


to balance the ration. This will insure most rapid 
Ask your dealer for \ 
If necessary, write me for FREE samples and literature. 











ithout 


ee and economical gains, 
obert A. Reichard’s Di er 
l also manufacture poultry necessities of the 
highest grade:—beet scrap, blood meal, bone, 
charcoal, and crushed oyster shell, Get prices, 
ROBERT A. REICHARD 

17 W. Lawrence St. Allentown, Pa, 

























Self-sharpening Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — positive force feed — never 
chokes. Gear Drive 
Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotten seed. 


engines. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for catalog. 

The Superior Mfg. & Mill Co. 
86 East St.. Springfeld, 0. 









Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs; feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 



























DEPENDABLE — THAT’S THE WORD 
horse 


Just describes Capewell 

Whea you drive your 
f shod with Capewell 
nails—you don’t have to worry 
about losing shoes. Thesenails 
cam be depended on to hold 
the shoes. They hold even 





"Not the cheapest. nail regardi of 
ess 
quaiity, but best im the worl@ at a fair price. 




















EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
Kelly Duplez Mills require 25% lesa 

power, do as much, or more, work asany MADE 
other mill of equal size. Grind ear 
corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaffir 
corn, cotton . corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. For 
speed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX g= 


. Any power. 
Especially adapted for 
gasoline engines. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Bex 327 Springfield, Ohio 

Like to 


Read the Keystone 
of Industries 
Laugh ! __[coomr'tedy Sidney ¥. Sulttan—Farmer 


A story with a laugh, a punch, and logical facts, with 
32 original illustrations taken in 1916. Should be 
read by every reader of this magazine and enjoyed by 
yourself and family. You will never regret buying. 
$1 postpaid, cloth bound. 

DO VE NOW. For farm help the best people come 
tome. Whynot You? AGRICULTURAL AGENCY, 
Room A, 115 Nassau St., New York. Phone 6486 Cortiand 


School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers amd pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author ie one of our leading agriculture edo- 
cators aad has been a foremost worker in introducing agti 
culture ia the commen schocis. This volume ie indispe® 

— 
sable toevery teacher of agriculture and all others 


ia work. 
x oe 
Grange Judd Co, 315 Fourth Ave, N.Y. 
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Patrons Meet at - Washington i in 50th Annual Session 


National grange celebrates golden anniversary at the place of its birth 


When we think of the makers of 
American agriculture our thoughts 
naturally go to the men who ushered 
in epoch-making events to Whitney 
with his cotton gin, to McCormick 
who gave the reaper to harvest our 
crops, to Howe who freed womankind 
from incessant toil because of the 
sewing machine, to De Lavel who, with 
his cream separator, made of dairying 
a wonderful industry, to Stockbridge, 
Mapes and Bowker who ~applied 
fertilizers giving increased crop pro- 
duction, and to hundreds of other 
moble men and women who made it 
possible to produce on American soil 
Mearly twice as much produce per 
unit of human labor, and capital as 
the farm produces in any other pro- 
ducer in any other country of the 
world. 

To mention these men is to tell but 
part of the story. Equally important 
to country life enrichment, to build- 
ing American farm life and American 
farm homes is the formation, de- 
velopment and growth of another in- 
situation as fundamental as any dis- 
ccvery of any invention conceived 
and perfected by the mind of man in 
the interest of agriculture. When the 
national grange, patrons of husbandry, 
was launched, an idea became a 
reality that established an epoch in our 
agriculture as great as any before 
or ever since given to any agricul- 
tural people. 

The “seven founders” of the grange 
are deserving of greater praise and 
more sublime reverence than dozens 
of presidents, hundreds of governors, 
or thousands of other names notable 
in commerce, legislation or industry. 
It was fitting, therefore, that ‘in 
Washington last week and this week, 
delegates from more than half of all 
the states, representative of nearly a 
million people, should gather in the 
national capitol, the grange birth- 
place, and celebrate the golden anni- 
versary, the 50th year of grange ex- 
instence and history. That history is 
magnificently portrayed in Dr Atke- 
son’s semicentennial history of the 
national grange, so it is unnecessary 
here, even if space permitted, to 
sketch out the events and records of 
these five decades of accomplishments. 

This wear more states were repre- 
sented, more interest manifest, more 
people with eyes on the proceedings 
than at any time 
since the grange’s 
birth. Think, too, of 
the significance of 
the president of the 
United States, leav- 
ing the _ strenuous 
cares of state, to 
come before t he 
grange people with 
a message honoring 
agriculture, extoll- 
ing the grange, and 
pointing out the ob- 
ligation of a great 
people to the men 
and women of the 
farms, where at the 
last analysis t h e 
greatness of this 


great country has its lodgment. Pres 
Wilson touched upon one note that 
found response in the heart of every 
person when he said the cause of 
high prices was in the knavery of 
middlemen who sap the profits of the 
producer and double the costs of the 
consumer. This obsolete system must 
give way to a more scientific system, 
more in keeping with the progress of 
the age. Obviously, when farmers 
have made over their business, 
adopted new and up-to-date methods, 
involving greater costs, it is impor- 
tant that those savings be not ab- 
sorbed by an alien class, which rend- 
ers small service and benefits no end 
of the food traffic. Hence, it is time 
to get rid of the unnecessary cogs, 
the costly links between the place of 
production and the place of consump- 
tion. This is the next step, the big 
step, the important step in feeding 
the people of the country. 

Touching on the people comprising 
the farm class, Pres Wilson stated 
that agriculture had been led in this 
country, not by scientists, but by men 
and women on the farm who them- 
selves had worked out fundamental 
principles upon which success in 
agriculture is dependent. He stated 
that the men of the laboratory and 
test farm had concluded that very 
largely the substance of their work 
had ended in being largely a demon- 
stration of the truth of what suc- 
cessful farmers had been doing for 
years. Thus scientific agriculture ends 
in being practical agriculture, and the 
farm men and women the actual 
scientists without their knowing the 
fact themselves. 


Many Officers Make Reports 


The address of National Master 
Wilson will be found on Page 10 and 
is noteworthy, especially the part 
having to do with world peace, which 
attracted attention in all parts of the 
world. National Overseer W. H. Vary 
of New York in a magnificent address 
outlined the obstacles that had con- 
fronted the grange in past years, but 
these, he said, only cemented the 
work more securely, until today, 
harmony prevails and nothing should 
be done to leave sting or resentment 
in any circle. He voiced the demand 


that agricultural wrongs be righted, 
that evils adversely affecting farming 
























be corrected and that every aid look- 
ing to a better farm life be encour- 
aged. Brother Vary told how the 
greedy milk barons had met defeat in 
the eastern states by united effort led 
by patrons, thus furnishing a lesson 
that will not soon be forgotten 

In reporting for New Jersey, 
Brother Gaunt called attention to the 
response of the granges in enacting a 
state board of agriculture, by con- 
solidating 14 separate bodies into one, 
at a saving of thousands of dollars, 
and accomplishing greater etliciency. 
Prother Lowell of New York in his 
first report did great honor to the 
Empire state by concretely pointing 
out the problems of his state and the 
steadfast service in working out their 
solution to the advantage of produc- 
ing classes and in the welfare of all. 
He told how the dairymen’s league 
had won their great victory against 
the assaults of the milk middlemen, 
who for years have been robbing pro- 
ducers of their just dues. State Mas- 
ter Lowell said great credit in the 
milk victory was due to Albert Man- 
ning, state overseer in New York, who 
is also secretary of the dairymen’s 
league. Brother Adams of New 
Hampshire gave great credit to 
Brother Pattee, who led the New 
England milk producers to victory in 
a similar way. State Master Lowell 
said that nine new grange halls had 
keen dedicated in his state during the 
year and that every farm bureau man 
was a member of the grange. Through 
co-operative purchasing, members of 
the grange had saved thousands of 
dollars during the past year. 


+ 
In reporting for Ohio, the eloquent 


Faber stated that seven juvenile, six 
pomona, four reorganized and 64 new 
granges had been established during 
the year with a net gain in member- 
ship of over 6000. This with a gain 
of 9000 the year before is a record 
that will long remain unbeaten. 
Brother Faber believes that juvenile 
granges are a great asset and should 
be encouraged. State Master Faber is 
making his state grange the most ef- 
fective champion of the farmer in his 
state and said a grange program was 
prepared, looking to the improvement 
not only of rural life, but to receiv- 
ing greater profit for what the farmer 
does. He touched upon the need of 
removing the unnecessary factors in 
transportion and marketing farm 
produce. Faber be- 
lieves that present 
action, not deeds of 
tcrefathers, is the 
key of grange suc- 
cess today. 

No less stirring 
report came from 
J. A. MeSparran of 
P ennsylvania. 
Brother McSparran 
told how co-opera- 
tion and standing 
together had won 
better prices for 
farmers, partic- 
ularly milk farm- 
ers; how grange 
fire insurance had 

{To Page 10.] 


Prominent Figures in National Grange History 
The meetings of the national grange in session this week at Washington, D C, were fruitful and significant 


in the far-reaching work this organizetion is doing. 
firm foundation of today: 1, William A. Howard; 2, F. M. McDowell; 
. Thompson; 7, William M. Ireland. 


5, Rev A. B. Groh; 6, J. RB. 


Above are pictured some of the men who oo it the 
3, Dr John Trimble; 4, O. 


H. Kelly; 








Big Bargains in 


ROOFING 


Siding—Ceiling—Wall Board— 
Paints— Garages St ae 


HS hs 








Write at once for our Big Roof- 
ing Book illustrating and describ- 
ing every kind of Sheet Metal 
Roofing and Building Material at 
Rock-Bottom Prices. 

e are the largest manufac- 
turers of Iron and Steel Roofing 
in the world. We sell direct to 
you—and PAY the FREIGHT 
to your station. Get our low fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices NOW! 


EDWARDS 


Reo Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet outwear three ordi- 
nary roofs. Absolutely proof 
against the elements. All joints pugs 
and seams are water-tight, be- [)))) 
cause the Edwards Patented In- 
terlocking Device makes them so. Hj 
io warping, breaking or buck- }})))) 
ling. Nails are driven through 
holes which are covered by upper }}})/| 
layer. This makes them perma- 
nently weather-proof. | 
Edwards Exclusive makes — 
oducts 

Tighteote Process Qheciuccis 
rust-proof. Not a pin point space 
of steel exposed to the weather, 








Reo Metal 
Cluster Shingles 











Edwards Patent 
“Grip Lock’’ 








Wide variety of styles, all sizes 
of Portable Fireproof, Mctal 
Garages, $69.50 and up. _Low- 
est prices ever made. Postal 
brings Big Garage Catalog free. 


Corrugated 











Edwards Products Stand the 


Galvanizing Test 
Take any other galvanized steel 


=— = 
bend it back and forth severa FREE 


times, hammer down each time, 

— pout be ableto ~y = areat ; io < 
scales of galvanizing this 

test to Edwards Galvanized etal in 00 
Roofing—you’ll find no flaking. 


FREE Roofing Book f—— “—™ 
quotes Rock-Bottom The Edwards 

/ Manufacturing Co. 

Roofing, Siding, 1112-1162 Pike Street 
Ceiling, Wall- Cincinnati, Ohio 
board,ete. Send Please Send FREE sam 

forit. It’s the Freight-Paid Prices and World's 

biggest a / Greatest Roofing Book No. 1162 

ever mad 


Send compen, 
for Book 
No. 1162 


Factory Prices on 


NAME. ...cccccecceccccvcccccccccocceece 





ADDRESS.. eeeeee «eeeerecoccee sevcceeoooes® 





“Good 

to the 
Last 
Drop" 





Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 


100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. z 
i How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet -How to and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, IIL 









































“47 MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
WH ee eee 
5) rn 2 , 1 understand (despite War’s ! 

si i increase in price) youhave low 5 

contract for miles of best hard- 
oF j wire steel fencing. So send ! 
new Catalog free (prices start- * 
§ ing 16c instead of 18c per rod.) 5 
a O 


c. Ss! Paisavntcces cousin 























MS iknninavcendd seeeeceee 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
The Mail - Order House of the East 
601 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

















Steel Poste-Barb Wire 
pinecr FROM A FACTORY-FREIGHT ~~ 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 
per rod ap. Get free Book and L - to on 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
51 - Cleveland, Obse| 
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Plan Greater Dairy Activities 


MRS M. G, TEINT, NEW YORK 

The fForden station at Earlvill 
N Y. has been closed by that com- 
pany, as since the strike not enough 
milk has been r« ved at t plant to 
pay sor its op tion. The d mon 
of E lle ] ve decided to b 
play a i ipping plant of tl r own to 
be ready for use early next spr 

Most of the shipping stations of this 
section of New York state ar king 
in rather more than the usual amount 
of milk since he raise in price 
though the yield per cow thro out 
the country is decreased, owir to 
high prices of feed But tl on 
are making an effort to re I in 
to the country further for more milk. 
Cortland, Norwich, Truxton, Newark 
Valley and other milk cente are 
planning to |! id locally controlled 
shipping station and the dairymen’s 
league grows stronger all the time 

Cortland county saw a unique cele- 
bration at the county seat on Novem- 
ber 4 in the form of a parade by the 
various branches of the dairymen’s 
league of the country. The main 
streets of the city were so densely 
packed that farmers with their floats 
could scarcely have gotten through the 
streets had not t rain left hundreds 
of people from tending. Farm Bu- 
reau Adviser E. H. Forristall helped 
to make the event a success, The floats 
were very intcresting, some illustrat- 
ing by-cone days in the dairy indus- 
try; others what life on the farm will 
be with better prices; others showed 
modern apparatus and utensils and 
conditions past and present. 

A funny feature was a milk goat, 
with a banner, “We got your goat.” 
There were banners of serious and hu- 
morous expressions. Some of the local 
branches marched in white costumes, 
others in blue ith shining milk- 
pails and torch The popular senti- 
ment of the banners and of the crowd 

yas loyalty to the league and to the 


splendid feature 
60 mounted 
farm bureau 


local farm bureau. A 
of the parade was over 
dairymen led by the local 


agent, Six bands added liveliness. After 
ithe line of march was broken, Sheriff 
Jerry Eades, president of the county 
milk commit introduced Profs 
Wing and Cro of Corn \ ) ve 
short, earnest talks on the future o 
the situation 

The dairymen of Norw Lr en 
] id a similar « iebpr on (} 
are actively interested in the m 
1ation, and it is given prominence in 
ull gatherings of $3 sort 

The Holstein breeders of centr 
New York have decided to join hands 
with t) National dairy association in 
its widespr ad « maaign for popular- 
izing milk. Though milk is the one 
food necessary for human life it has 
sounded no call from press agents or 
promoters in o: *to hold its place in 
the kitchen, ? v the dairymen pro 
pose by a cayipaign of dvert ) 
hich shall be nw » te 
public how \ I I i 
man food,and i diet ( nd monet 
value in comp on to ¢ ‘ l 
articles. 

A good number of H ein I | 
of central New York are leaders in 
movement and tl Holstein bree 
featurcd., Statements put out are 
stantiated by experts and the adver 
ing matter is very instructive and in- 
teresting, as \ ! as showing how to 
make an. ellicient, itisfying, inex- 
pensive choice « od 

*rices in Southern States 

Milk dealers at Memphis, Tenn, pay 
36 to 22 cents a gallon for milk from 
furmers, delivered at plants. That is, 


”> 
—_ 


two 
two 
and 


they pay cents a gallon for 
months in the year, 20 cents for 
months, 18 cents for two months, 
16 cents for the remaining six months. 
Dealers will not give out much infor- 
mation. The lowest prices are paid in 
the spring when pastures are good, 


TRUDETTOOOUALL OANA TA EAE 


Pushing Dairy Intere 





TEMTLEANED EATON TH 






sts 


Eee 





rd | est in t winter when feed 

! h There h been no advane in 
tl price paid to f icrs for milk. 

L.o Ville (Ky) 4d lers are paying 
16 to 18 cents a llon for milk deliv- 
ered in Louisvill he gencral average 
son 1G than 18 cents During 

, June July d August the rate 

13 cents Of course the net price 

» the farmer var .ccording to the 

d'stunce shipped. There is cons:derable 

dissatisfaction among shippers, and 

they are preparing to ask for 20 cen‘s 

from October to April, and 15 cents 
from May to August. 

At Richmond, Va, the wholesale 
pr s for milk delivered at the city 
dairies is now 24 ceuts per gallon, with 
a good demand and ready sale. It is 
paid for on the basis of per cent of 
butter fat. If shipped within a radius 
of 100 miles the average net price to 
the farmer is at least 20 cents a gallon, 
The p paid the producers for milk 
by dealers of Jacksonville, Fla, is: For 


t and September 25 
the rest of the year 


July, Au 
rallon; 





June, 
cenis a 


30 cents. 


for 
This is about the same price 
paid a year or so ago. 





Rations for Milch Cows 


{From Page 8.] 


other feeds and one ranking pretty 
well up in protein. With these grain 
feeds—gluten, outs and brewers’ 


grains—to top off the silage and clover 
well-balanced ration that 
results. 


we huve a 
gives good 


Suppose a cow yields 36 pounds of 
milk, of a good grade of milk, say 4.8 
to 5% butter fat, how much grain? 
That is easy to get at. Such a cow is 
worthy of a pound of grain to every 
three pounds of milk produced; give 
that cow 12 pounds of the grain mix- 
ture a day. Suppose also there is an- 


18 pounds of 
be treating 
1ded over 


yielding only 
You would 


other cow 
milk a day. 


her too generously if you har 

nine pounds of that grain a day. She 
would get fat, maybe too fat, and 
would not increase her milk yield. 


six pounds of the grain mixture would 


be all she would require, both for 
keeping herself in fine trim and in 
lling out a full mess of milk. In 
m, a ration consisting of 30 pounds 
ol lage, 12 pounds of clover (or al- 
fal ) hay, four pounds of oats (or in 
n 1 times of wheat bran), three 
I ds of gluten meal and two pounds 
of brewers’ ¢ ns, ought to fetch sat- 
ory results in any dairy herd 

ging 2S pounds of milk a cow a 





Dairymen Hold Meeting 


[From Page 3.] 

ooner the producer and dealer get 
ogéther, he declared ,the better for 
ll concerned, He believes supply and 
demand will regulate the prices, how- 
ever, to a certain degree. Further re- 
ferring to his problems, Mr Horton 
there is a shrinkage of 3% in vol- 
between the milk his company 

] ! d and that it sold, which loss 
. upon the comp Only 31 2-5% 
of the milk sold in Now York is in 
b the rest is sold in cans or 
( d t the stor Hiis company 
miik 500,000 deliveries between 3 

d S$ o’clock in the morning. 

Refs ng to the best systems of 

I nt for the dairy farmer, 
I Ge e F. Warren of the New 
Yor tate college or agriculture, 
ureed that each farmer use every 
means to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. It is important that laws and 
reculations be based on a much better 
knowledge of the scientific and prac- 
tical facts involved than has been the 
case in the past. Prof Warren believes 
farmers should ask 20 cents an hour 
for their time Every increase in the 
price of wages of 1 cent an hour in- 
creases the cost of milk over 3% cents 
per 100 pounds. An increase in the 
cost of grain of $1 a ton increases the 


cost of milk over 2 cents per 100 
pounds. Records for 1742 farms in 138 








New York counties show the farmer 
made 3473 for his year’s labor, plus 
farm expenses, 5% interest on capital 
invested, and his house and some farm 
products. The average farmer makes 
<imately hired man’s wages. He 
believes the price offered by milk com- 
panies should forccast toa 


nging costs of 


uppro 


greater ex- 


gr 
the ch miik pro- 
duction 
>: ly 
vosted 
into 
Kruege 


the capital in- 
should be put 
buildings, stated Prof F. G. 
of Ft Atkinson, Wis, in a 
ylendid talk upon farm buildings. The 
barn should not cost more than $50 
for each animal kept in it and as 
ch as $1000 may be invested in the 
for each member of the family. 
ege in outlining the plans and 
modern farm home 
that much time 
to and from work. 
four times a day 
r, while a saving 
by having build- 
centrally located amounts to 19 
10 hours each in one year. 
and barns should be properly 
on the farm and conveniently 
if there is to be the greatest 
in farm ‘management. Many 
young people leave the farm for the 
because the home is not provided 
with conveniences such as bathroom, 
sewer system, furn and modern 
lighting, he declared. 


Farmers Should Own Creamerics 


an interesting talk, Roy C. Potts 
of the federal oflice of markets and 
rural organization pointed out that 
the country shipping station or cream- 
ery, when controlled by the producer 
should enable the producer to obtain 
the highest market price for milk. The 
dairy industry must be established on 
a truly competitive basis, when supply 
and demand will, regulate market 
prices, and cost of production in rela- 
tion to market prices will limit the 
supply. Frank Sherman, director of 
the dairyman’s league of Copake, N Y, 
complimented the educational agencies 
such as the farm bureau and the cow 
testing association in their work to 
make possible the recent organization 


15% of 


farm plant 


about 
in th 





hor 
Prof Kra 
tions of a 
barn, said 

in going 

GOO feet 
ns 200 miles a yea 


30 minutes a day 
- 


specitic: 
and 
wasted 


‘ 


1s 


Walking 
mea 
of 
ings 

days 
Houses 
ated 


ol 


loc 





economy 


cliy 


ace 


In 


successes. During the milk strike it 
was the dairymen on the farm who 
won the increase in price, but he 


cautioned dairymen not to rest on their 
laurels for the good work has only 
commenced. Mr Sherman realizes that 
farmers must control the country 
shipping plants or creameries where 
pasteurization is possible. With these, 
dairymen will permanently be able to 
contro] the situation. 

In referring to the present tenden- 
cies in making and marketing milk, 
Director Lucius P. Brown of the New 
York city bureau of foods and drugs 
pointed out the great divergence of 
sanitary requirements which milk pro- 
ducers must meet in various cities. He 
said there is a growing tendency to 
appoint inspectors according to fitness 
for the work. He further believes that 
New York laws should be changed so 
as to make proper standards for mar- 
ket milk and to wipe out inconsisten- 
in laws. Dried milk will be- 
come a more important commercial 
product in the future, he declared, as 
farmers or shippers can get rid of ex- 
sive freight rates. 

"he association made a special ap- 


old 


cies 


ces 


peal to the butter men through a 
round table conference in charge of 
Prof E. G. Guthrie of the New York 


state college of agriculture, who placed 


mphasis upon distinguishing 


pecial « 

and keeping the butter free from ob- 

jectionable flavors. Of equal interest 

was the cheese makers’ conference in 

‘~harge of George Hogue of Arcade, 
ho directed the discussion 





ndardization of the 
ieurization of whey 
display 


toward proper sia 
industryand the pa 
and skim miik. An attractive 
of separators, milking machines, dairy 
products and educational exhibits by 
the state and dairy department at Cor- 
nell helped to make this one of the 
best gatherings of dairymen ever at- 
tempted by the association. 








Patrons Meet at Washington 


{From Page %.] 


saved thousands of dollars in  pre- 


miums and yet gave equal security: 
how, on the other hand, certain 
laws had made _ it possible for 
added costs to be expanded until 
in the end the ultiniate farm con- 
sumer had paid a price double the 
original. He declared in favor of a 
system of pay as you go for road 


in provement, instead of passing such 
costs on to unborn children of future 
periods. The Pennsylvania idea is te 
keep all franges in active work, to 





ee ~- Ai eye 
American Agriculturist 


let none of them slip back, and to 
organize all grange territory as -fast 
as the opportunity permits. 

It was along similar lines that every 
state master spoke. Words full of 
good cheer. grange progress, harmony, 
useful work ahead for every member. 
When the grange rank and file fimd 
pleasure in bringing nonmem bess 
into the fo'd, in extending the order 
until cvery useful and every bonorable 
farm man and woman is enrolled into 


the grange family, then the signifi- 
cance of the work of the “seven 
founders” will be apparent to all. Not 
enly this, buf the present status of the 
granse is of a hisher order than at 
any time of the 50 years of the glori- 
ous past. Ntumerous resolutions were 
considered, and a full period of 10 


"hed this Wash- 
‘onal srang 
all that have 


hard work m: 
ing of the 
event 


days of 
ington meet 
as the most 
gone before. 
In a wonderfully strong, 
ive and eloquent address, 
Master Oliver Wilson cf 
clared that the national 
proved itself suited for 
tion and section capable 
every type of farmer, not 





ful of 
construct- 
National 
Illino:s de- 
grange had 
every condi- 
of assisting 
only in his 


labors in the field, but in the home, in 
the school and in national life. He 
declared that too much credit could 
not be given to the founders and to 
the loyal co-workers and supporters 
for their monumental done at 


work 
[To Pare 13.] 











BEFORE 


BENNETT-ISING 


Bennett-ize your home. Make it 100% more 


and AFTER 


attractive. Increase its selling and re-ting 
value 50% And do these things at a cost of 
but a few dollars. 

With Bennett Oak Flooring, Bennett Wall 
Boards and Bennett Interior Trimming Ma- 
terials, you can. 


BENNETT 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
lead world in price and quality. Don’t ever 
make a purchase without first getting our 
prices. 
For Instance: 


Bennett Wall Boards sell for as low as 25c a panel 
Bennett Oak Flooring, to cover a room measuring 
7x10 feet, can be bought for . bo 
a a Interior Window Trim sells. as 

. 90¢ 


hea likewise in all lines of building mate- 
rials, Bennett prices are equally low and the 
quality equally high. 
Write for Big Bennett Catalogue 
Get it whether you're in the market now or not. It 
Offers some might’ helpful and attractive suggestions 
for beautifying your home, and it will save youa great 
deal of money when you're ready to buy. 
RAY H. I BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ors in Building 3 aterial 
N. Tonawanda, New York 
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Wanted: Honest, Energetic Men 


in every county to sell our oe line of goods direct to 
farmers. Experience not necessary. We fully instruct 
you. Farmers. laborers, mechanics, any men 
Willing to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 
We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 
carry the goods. Be your own boss in a pleasant, 


or 


permanent and profitable business. Write at once for 
giving age and occupation. 


Dept. 5, NORTH JAVA, N.Y 


full particulars, 


THE DUOFORM CO., 





Secures delivery of this NEW falls 
Metz Torring Car. 


143 OTMER MAKES AND MODELS 
Touring Cars, Koadste ng Jitne ys praeth Trucks at {rom 


$12 


ON EASY PAY MENT TERMS 
Write for literature and .erms. 


AuroyrapmcCo Inc. 5957 CENTER AVE 





















. Powerful, ~— yo 
sive. Built to last; to do hard. 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
Pull }¢ to % horse-power more than 

rated. &@ Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 

146 to 2 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 

Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 

Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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November 25, 1916 


“gunn Farm Engineering Department wn 


George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist ifa = 
reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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Building Concrete Cistern 
G. W. BROWN 


I am planning a new henhouse, and 
wish to build a cement cistern under 
the floor to store the water which 
drains from the roofs. Can you tell me 
how I should build it?—IiA. L. A. 

I would advise you to build a cistern 
8 feet square on the inside. This will 
hold about 122 barrels of 311% gallons 
each. In building the cistern dig a 
hole in the ground large enough to 
make allowance for the 8-inch walls. 
If the ground in whieh the pit is dug 
is sufficiently firm you can use the 
earth as the outside forms for the cis- 
tern; otherwise the hole will have to 
be large enough to make allowance 
for outside forms as well. 

The inside forms are made of 1l- 
inch lumber with 2x4 studdings set so 
that the boards are toward the cement 
walls. Mi the concrete 1-2-4, that is, 
one part of cement, two parts sand 
and four parts gravel, and lay a 6-inch 
floor on the earth bottom. Then im- 
mediately set the wall forms and pour 
in the concrete on the sides. 

After the walls have been brought 
up to the level of the ground, saw off 
the uprights and nail on 2x4 joists 
even with their tops. Floor these 
joists with l-inch board and lay your 
henhouse floor directly on the 1-inch 


‘boards. Reinforce this part of the floor 


with heavy wire fencing. 
To provide for a manhole opening, 


build a bottomless box 5 inches deep, 


2 feet square at the top and 18 inches 
square at the bottom, outside meas- 
urements, or have a tinsmith make a 
round bottomless form 5 inches deep 
and 2 feet in diameter and 18 inches 
at the bottom. Insert this in your con- 
crete floor and later fill this in with 
concrete. Reinforce this concrete cover 
with fencing in the same manner as 
the floor is reinforced. Also place some 
sort of an iron ring in this cover so 
that it may be raised whenever neces- 
sary. Such a cistern will reqiure 8 
cubic yards of screened gravel or 


-crushed rock, 4 cubic yards of sand 


and 13 barrels of portland cement. 





Getting Rid of Stumps 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


Three years ago I cleared a bottom 
field containing eight acres. The field 
was in good condition, the ground was 
naturally moist, but not swampy. The 
timber had been cut many years be- 


‘fore, but the stumps still remained 


and there was a good number of them. 


‘At first I tried the old method of 


dragging them out with a log chain 
and team. This was slow and did not 


-give satisfactory results. I was about 


to give the matter up for the present 
when the idea came to me that I 
might’ be able to do the work with a 
stump puller. I did not know the pric¢ 
of such an implement, but decided to 
investigate the matter, and in so doing 
I finally bought one. I know that it 
was one of the best investments I ever 
made. 

I started to work right after harvest 
and by September I had over half of 
the stumps out. After the fall work 
was pretty well cleared away I started 
again and in a short time had practi- 
cally every stump pulled. In some 
parts of the field the stumps were very 
tight, but with a second fastening of 
the puller in nearly every instance we 
successfully pulled out the stump with 
an occasional root left in the ground. 
The stumps were piled in heaps and 
burned. Some of the large pine stumps 
were hauled to the woodpile and split 
up for wood and kindling. 

The next spring the field was 
plowed, well harrowed and planted to 
corn with the result that a mighty 
good yield was produced—fully a third 
more than previous years. The field 
was then seeded to rye, which gave a 
fair yield and good straw. The binder 
was used to cut this crop, then we 
sowed to wheat and grass and the re- 
sult is we now have an excellent field. 
This ground is worth as much acre 
for acre as amy field I have on my 
farm and I value my cleaned land in 
a good state of fertility at upward of 
$200 an acre. Ridding this land of 
stumps more than doubled its value. 

The time required to pull the stumps 
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in this field was 10 days with stump 
puller, two horses and two men. The 
operation cost, including the price of 
the stump puller $100, or about $12 an 
acre om an average. I have since 
cleared another small field for a 
neighbor of ours and the stump puller 
has paid for itself, and with proper 
care it will clear many, many more 
acres. 





Fall Poultry Notes 


When chickens are healthy they 
will grow faster during the fall than 
at any other season of the year. If 
yours are not doing well it is probably 
your fault. Many § spring-hatched 
broods have now outgrown their sleep- 
ing quarters, and in order to get un- 
der cover at night are obliged to 
crowd into small quarters where they 
pack like sardines in a can and are 
nearly suffocated before morning. 
Poultry houses should not be closed at 
tbe first approach of cold weather; 


the birds will feather better when kept 
cool and there is more danger from 
overheating at night than there is 
from frost and snow. Chickens often 
take cold when they come out of a 
warm house into the frosty air of 
early mornings and extremes of tem- 
perature should be avoided. 

The cockerels should be separated 
from the pullets and each sex housed 
where they will have plenty of roost- 
ing room and fresh air. Do not yard 
growing pullets with hens and expect 
the young stock to do well. Hens are 
now recovering from their annual 
molt and will gobble up all of the 
choice morsels of food that come their 
Way. 

The floors in henhouses used for 
winter should be covered with at least 
5 inches of clean, dry sand. Loam is 
sometimes used, but this soon becomes 
very dusty, covering everything with 
dirt. Where earth floors are in use, 
the inside of house should be several 
inches above the outside level to insure 
dryness, 





Prefers Crossbred Turkeys 
CLARA B. FROST 


Last year I raised 55 turkeys, which 
makes the largest flock I have heard 
of around here. They are Mammoth 
Bronze, crossed with White Holland. 
I find they mature more quickly and 


11 


are much better for the Thanksgiving 
trade than pure-bred Mammot 
Bronze. If a grower does not care fcr 
large turkeys he had better not try to 
raise this combination, for it takes lois 
of time and patience and he must un- 
derstand their ways. I started with a 
dozen turkey eggs four years ago. 
They were set under a hen. One tur- 
key hatched and grew to the size of a 
pigeon, then died. I knew nothing 
about turkeys and fed as I would a 
chicken. 

I learned my lesson and the next 
year bought a turkey hen. I hatched 
nine poults that year and raised four. 
I do not believe in letting a common 
hen brood little turkeys. It is all right 
to let her hatch them, but they 
should be given to a turkey hen for 
bringing up. Last year I raised two 
common hens and a turkey at the 
same time and gave all the poults to 
the turkey. 

The same person should care for 
turkeys continually for they are shy 
of strangers. 





Act Quickly 


There are only six days more dur- 
ing which you can get this journal 
two years for $1.00. After that the 
price will be $1.00 a year. Read the 
large announcement which appears 
on another page, then renew your 
subscription at once. If you wait too 
long, you might get left. 
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Concrete won’t rot. 


Concrete is rat proof. 


Concrete prevents waste. 


other property. 


ATLANTA 

Hurt Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants Bank Building 
PARKERSBURG 
Union Trust Building 








Rot— Farm structures are exposed on 
all sides to weather. The usual life of coun- 
try property is therefore less than that of 
city property. Repairs are expensive. 


Rats— Rats are especially destructive 
on farms. They are always hungry for grain 
and other farm produce. The hole they eat 
in farm profits is enormous. 


Waste —The loss of feed in the unpaved 
feed lot is a considerable item. When feed- 
ing floors are built of concrete there need 
not be a single kernel lost. 


Wind— Heavy windstorms blow down 
many frame buildings, not only destroying 
them but resulting in a big loss of feed and 


Concrete withstands tornadoes. 


No matter what improvement you are planning for your farm, write us in detail 
and let us send you a free copy of booklet which you will find valuable. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ONCRETE 
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Concrete Stops Big Leaks in Farm Profits 


Fitrre—So great is the fire risk on farms 
that approximately one-half of the total fire 
loss is in the country. When a farm build- 
ing of easy burning material catches fire, it 
is usually a total loss. 


Concrete is fire proof. 


Disease — Stock diseases keep many 
farmers poor. These are often due to im- 
pure water and dirty buildings. Concrete 
wells, septic tanks and barn floors are a pro- 
tection against the spread of disease. 


Concrete is sanitary. 


Bad Roads— Bad roads cost the far- 
mer the heaviest toll of all. They compel 
him to haul small loads to market at high 
cost; they wear out horses and harness— 
they are often impassable. 

Concrete roads are always good — summer 


and winter. 


Offices at 
CHICAGO 
111 West Washington Street 
KANSAS CITY 
Commerce Building 
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Fall Spraying ; 
Ont SCALECIDE” 


Don't put off the dormant spray untilthe spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leaf curl, San Jose scale, pear psylla, apple canker, 
collar rot, etc. You can save trees now that would die before spring. © 
Use “Scalecide.” Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


Does the Work 


Cleans up the Trees 


cost. Never injures trees, hands, face or pump. Cost of spray mate- 
rials will advance before spring. Order now and save money. Write 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B.-G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists. Department O- 
50 Church Street, New York City. 
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Among the Farmers 4 
SSP HHHU04NANNNNNNNNANAIONNUSLANHNUNOUNNS40000NOGNNNNO0OUNEONNALOOONOENOOONOHOEOUOUOOUUEROONOOOEANOSOQUOENNOQOOOOOUGAEOOUQOOUEROOOOOOOOLONQNOOUOGGEAOUOOOEGGAAOOUADGHOOUUOOGEENGAOU OU LOEUEAQUELAAANAO bE 
. T T being cut and forwarded to New York, 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
Notes from Keystone State ton dealers who supply restaurants. 
Crave % FOS Lackawanna Fruit Growers — The 
The first snow squalls of the sea- annual meeting of the Lackawanna 
son in southeastern Pennsylvania oc- Co hort assn will be held Dec ? at 
curred November 14 and early next Scranton, Pa. A fruit growing contest 
morning, when the temperature was is to be held at the same piace Dec 
freezing. In central Pennsylvania the -9), Among the prominent speakers 
first snow fell on the morning of will be Prof J. ». Etowart of the Pa 
November 14, and the Alleghany tte col and Samuel , Fraset of 
mountains were white for a short “eneseo, N Y.—[Sec J. E. Williams. 
time. But the weather this fall had Fruit Growers’ Assn—The 12th an- 
been glorious up to that time, and pnyal convention of the fruit growers’ 
the farmer was certainly favored, aS assn of Adams Co will be held in 
a great amount of work was got out fryit growers’ hall at Bendersville, 
of the way. Much had to be done pag Dec 13-15. It is planned to make 
by the farmer himself, as labor con- this one of the best meetings ever 
tinues to be scarce. Colder weather held «by the assn and all members 
affected ~the potato market. The and their friends are urged to reserve 
Op ge —e = = _— these dates. 
as freezing weather wi interfere 7 " — . _ - 
with shipping. Prices, therefore, For Cow Testing Assn—! armers of 
dropped. Berks and Chester counties at Birds- 
Now that corn is in the bins it is . oro, (Pa), organized a cow testing 
pronounced “one of the best ever.” SSN. Following officers were elected : 
It was feared that the August drouth Pres, Jacob Hartz ofg Elvedson; vice- 
chad affected its quality, but it ma- Pres, Henry C. Yoder of Oley; sec, 
tured in fine shape. David M. Mast Milton Thomas of Douglassville, and 
of the Conestoga valley has the dis- treas, Frank Brown of  Birdsboro. 
tinctive honor of raising the biggest The assn fixed upon Nov 20 as the 
yield of corn in his section. From date for starting work. Wilmer E. 
one ficld of 20 acres he harvested Grubb of Palmyra agreed to serve 
3600 bushels of corn in the ears. 8S tester for the assn for one year. 
In another field of 10 acres he had Farmers Divide Township — More- 


2000 bushels. Mr ‘*Mast has limestone 


soll and fertilizes well. 
Pennsylvania creameries are pay- 
ing more for butter fat than in sev- 


eral years, and prices have advanced 


all along the line. Milk has gone 
up in all the cities. Ten cents a 
quart is the average retail price. 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner 
James Foust has a strong line on all 
the ergs in storage in Pennsylvania, 
and is mound to get on the market 
next month all cases that have been 


in storage eight months. 
Hides have become so scarce in the 


tannery district of northwestern 
Pennsylvania that all grades of 
leather are much higher. In three 
months the quality of hides known 
as “country extremes” advauced 10 
cents a pound. In October occurred 


one of the largest plantings of trout 
fry in the brooks of Pennsylvania 
that has been recorded in the history 
of the state fisher! commission. It 
amounted to 323,500 one and two- 
year-olds. During the same month 
there were distributed 121,000 young 
sunfish, 45,000 catfish, 24,000 black 


bass and 14,000 tadpoles. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Farmers’ institute season was 
Opened in Dauphin, Fayette, Greene, 
Monroe and Warren counties. The 
large attendance promises well for a 
successful season. A large barn on 
the farm of Joseph €. Lantz in Lan- 
caster county was destroyed by fire, 
at a loss of $10,000. The product of 
12 acres of tobacco was stored in the 
barn A boys’ corn growing contest in 
Jefferson county attracted numerous 
compctitors. rhe prize winner, John 
A. Moore, rai 1 144 bushel on an 
acre; Merritt McGaughey won cond 
honor by ywing 106 bushel 

Some pot ) rowers beli« that 
the |} h r mark in price has 
been | hed; Ll re It hipments 
are incr e < l ers 
who |} OOO | he 
will not sell ; bus] nder Sl A 
Dauphin f t H0,000 
pansy plants in full bloom, enting 
a beautiful t. Phi le en- 
erally report a good demu for 
flowers at fair prices. The vn 
Stouffer duck farm in €1 berland 
co y was l at a sheril ) 
G. Wilson S rtz for $10,000 n 
cluded the farm, incubator nd other 
equipments. 

The enrollment of farmer n rd 
daughters at normal schools : 1 « ! 
educational institution exceed il 
previous record In some instances 
applicants were turned away, because 
of a lack of faciliti to accommodate 
them John Macklem of Chester 
county sold seven bushels of American 
chestnuts at $9 a bushel. The chest- 
fiut bark disease killed nearly all the 


chestnut trees, thus reducing the crop 
to a very small quantity. Cumberland 
county streams supplied by spring wa- 
t@r are filled with an immense quan- 
vfty of water cress. The crop is now 


land township in Montgomery Co was 
divided at the recent election by the 


votes, mostly of the farmers of the 
district. The matter shad «been agi- 
tated for some time, in order that 
each portion of the township might 
have better school facilities and 
secure other benefits. The vote was 
452 in favor of the project to -66 


against. The township will be known 
as Upper Moreland and Lower More- 
land. 


Farm Drainage Encouraged — 
Farms in eastern Pa are being vis- 
ited by E. S. Thompson of State Col- 
lege, in charge of farm drainage ex- 


tension work. Many farms of the 
limestone valleys have acres of waste 
area due to poor drainage. Generally 
these areas include some of the best 
soil on the farms. _ Prof Thompson is 
assisting the farmers in helping them 
to lay out drainage systems. 

Free Forest Trees — It has been 
learned that the state forest nurs- 
erices of Pa will be able to furnish 
about 800,000 trees for next spring’s 
reforesting operations. This is an in- 
crease in production over last year 
of about 30%, and is the largest num- 
ber of seedlings ever grown in the 
nurseries. Over half of the trees 
are white pines. There are enough 
trees to meet all demands for free 
public distribution Many applications 


for trees have already ‘been filed in 
the office of the state foresty dept. 
The only restrictions are +that they 


must be used for reforesting and not 


for shade purposes or ornamental 
planting. Trees will not be shipped 
in less than 500 lots. 


Stream Pollution Must Stop — In 
conferences at Harrisburg, with Gov 
Grumbaugh presiding, a policy was 
outlined for bringing prosecutions 

inst more than SO companies, firms 

1 individuals accused of polluting 
streams in the northern counties of 
Pa The dirst cases will be tried at 
Wellsboro, and will be in charge of 
District Attorney Lesley of Tioga Co. 
will be entered in other counties 
on all evidence needed 

n gathered by the fish ward- 
en The establishments said to be 
( ne the streams and rendering the 
and 


the 


as 


wate impure are tanneries 
che caleplants. 

Studying Steer Fecding —A “steer 
feeders’ auto excursion,” as it was 


d, composed of Berks Co farm- 
learning more about 


industry conducted in 
Lancaster Co, started from Reading, 
I Nov 15, with Ephrata as the ob- 
in int On the form of George 


ITibshman, member of the legislature, 
excursionists found a public meet- 
progress, with Co Agriculturist 


ing in 


r. S. Bucher in charge. The methods 
of steer feeding on the Hibshman 
farm were explained, and addresses 


were delivered by prominent special- 
ists, including Dr C, J. Marshall, state 
veterinarian of Harrisburg; Profs W. 
H. Tomhave, H. H. Havner and E. K. 
Hibshman of State College, Dr J. W. 






Johnson of Lancaster and others. 
Lieut-Gov, Frank B. McClain, man- 
ager of the Union stock yards of Lan- 
caster, also delivered an address. 
Dairymen’s Mass Meetings — A 
dairymen’s mass meeting was held in 


Gilbertsville, Pa, on November 14. 
The high cost of dairy feed and the 
necessity of advancing the price. of 


milk were the matters reviewed by 
prominent speakers. The Berks 
county milk producers’ assn of Pa 


considered the same subjects at a 


public meeting held in Reading, Pa, 
on Nov 18. The principal speaker 
was Dr John Rosenberg of Doyles- 


town, Pa, pres of the interstate milk 
producers’ assn. He presented inter- 
esting figures on the increased cost of 
milk production. 

Farmers’ Conference—A two days’ 
conference of farmers was held in 
Allentown, Pa, for “the advancement 
of agriculture,” as was expressed in 
the invitations sent out. There were 
addresses by E. K. Hibshman of State 
College, supervisor of farm advisers; 
ff. C. Fetterolf and R. W. Heim of 
Harrisburg, B. A. Rockwell of To- 
wanda, Leo R. Guillame of Troy, W. R. 
Skillman of Honeybrook and Prof 
Cc. W. Clemmer of State College, su- 
pervisor or the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
of Pa. The necessity of the co-op- 
eration of farmers and the importance 
of clubs in interesting the boys and 
girls in farm work were the subjects 
dwelt upon. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Week Big Success 


In no previous year has Maryland 
week approached, much less equaled, 
the event of last,week in Baltimore. 
Never in «he history of this great win- 
ter display of agricultura) products of 
the state have so many genuine farm- 
ers and so many city dealers been at- 
tracted to the Fifth regiment armory 
where the event is now annually 
staged. The first year it was held 
there, some eight or 10 years ago, not 
more than haif the 60,000 square feet 
of floor space was neede@; this year 
the aisles were in some parts of the 
hall too narrow to make walking easy 
when the crowds were present. These 
increases in volume of exhibits and at- 
tendance are the results of interest 
awakened and maintained throughout 
the state by persistent effort on the 
part of the management and the co- 
operation of the various state, county 
and local agricultural organizations of 
Maryland. 

In no small degree does Maryland 
live up to the’ purpose—the sole idea 
of further educating Maryland .farm- 
ers in the improvement of «heir crops, 
both as to quality and quantity—and to 
show the city public the great progress 
that is being made and the possibili- 





ties of agricultural development in 
Maryland. The splendid displays of 
apples, corn, vegetables, honey and 


flowers were not only -the best Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has seen at any win- 
ter exhibition, but the most educative 
in .their scope and method of presen- 
tation. 

One of the most far-reaching in- 
fluences for good connected with the 
gathering was the home state tour for 
the prize-winning boys in the boys’ 
club work of the state. The winners 
in western Maryland toured the east- 
ern shore in automobiles and were en- 
tertained by local. communities in 
every section visited, and similarly the 
winners in the ‘eastern counties toured 
through western Maryland. On Wed- 
nesday of Maryland week they 
reached Baltimore, where they twere 
joined by the prize-winning girls of 
the girls’ club work of the state and 
were escorted by the junior band of St 
Mary’s industrial school to the court- 
house square to be addressed by-Mayor 
Preston before parading the city to 
the armory. From Baltimore they 
left for Washington to visit the White 
Fouse and the department of agricul- 
ture; thence to Annapolis where Gov 
Harrington addressed them eand pre- 
sented prizes. This tour means much 
to ‘Maryland because it is a thought 
working in the right direction—the 
better development of agriculture 
through interesting the rising genera- 
tion by the production of larger crops 
of higher quality. 


Central Maryland Gleanings 


E. 0, JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


The Baltimore chamber of com- 
merce is urging Maryland farmers to 


co-operate with it in its efforts to 
have one of the federal farm loan 
banks in Baltimore. It was made 


evident at the recent hearing of the 
tederal farm loan board that farmers 


and business men of the rural dis- 
tricts must evince great interest to 
have the proposed institution placed 
here. Because of the little notice 
from the board, Baltimore had little 
time to prepare its case. Therefore, 
many granges and farmers’ clubs 


were not notified and there was not 
the big crowd present which would 
indicate a deep interest. J. Collin 
Vincent. chairman of the crop im- 
provement committee ef the chamber 
of commerce, has sent out a request 


" American Agricutturist uris 


to many individuals and associations 
to frame at once-proper resolutions 
and send to him if they desire a 
farm loan bank in Baltimore. 

Chestnut trees are suffering with 
blight on the state land at the gun- 
powder watershed. A contract has 
been given for the cutting of these 
trees before it is too late. H. L. Grube 
has been given a contract to fell 
about 1000 chestnuts at his bid of 
$3000. The timber is at Loch Raven 
on the, west bank of the Gunpowder, 
and will be used in making cord- 
wood, railroad ties, telegraph poles 
and fence posts. Within the next 
two weeks a contract will be awarded 
for the trees on the east bank. 

Maryland members of the Tri-state 
milk commission, appointed a short 
time ago by Gov Harrington of Mary- 
land and the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, gave a public 
hearing in Baltimore November 15. 
The dealers of Baltimore City will be 
asked to state their side of the case 
after the producers have given their 
side. It is probable that some Penn- 
Sylvania and New Jersey members 
will attend the sessions. 


Beekeepers’ Meeting—The mair ad- 
dress before the Md beekeepers’ assn 
at Baltimore, Md, Nov 18, was deliv- 
ered by Dr E. E. Phillips of the fed- 
eral dept of agri. The subject of his 
address was swarm control. An ex- 
hibit of bees and bee products was 
made at Baltimore as a part of the 
Md exhibits. There were daily dem- 
onstrations of the entire process of ex- 
tracting and bottling honey, prepara- 
tion of superand the preparation and 
wiring of brood frames. 


DELAWARE 


Central Delaware Farm Notes 
A. C. OUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
Owing to scarcity of farm help, 

many farmers in Sussex county Del, 
are finding it difficult to gather corn 
and are not likely to finish the job 
until the latter part of next month or 
January. The corn acreage is slightly 
above the average and the yield 
promises to surpass that of any recent 
season. Farmers predict that game 
will not be as plentiful as was at first 
thought, owing to “pot hunters,” 
which have been unusually busy prior 
to the season opening. A majority of 
farmers in this vicinity have posted 
notices warning hunters to stay off 
their lands. 

Pres Charles Johnson of the levey 
court has been given authority to 
straighten and widen that part of the 
Laurel-Delmar road leading through 
Little Creek hundred. For years it 
has been the custom of county com- 
missioners to maintain teams in their 





districts at the expense of th» county 
to work on the roads. Ho r the 
levy court now has decreed ihat the 


mules, wagons and harnesses shall be 
disposed of as soon as possible and 
the money obtained from the sale 
turned into the county treasury to the 
credit of the special road fund. 

Taking advantage of the unusually 
favorable weather farmers are doing 
their plowing. Some are even plow- 
ing by moonlight. Chickens are sell- 
ing at 13 to 14 cents a pound com- 
pared to 16 to 18 cents six weeks ago. 
All farmers in Sussex county have 
finished planting wheat. The acreage 
is above that of last year. Wheat is 
selling at $1.65 to $1.70 a bushel com- 
pared to $1.50 one month ago. 





At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 43c p doz, 
fowls 18c p Ib, chickens 16@18c, mar- 
row beans $7.10 p bu, apples 2.50@5 p 
bbl, pears 1.50@2.50 p bu, white po- 
tatoes 1.55@1.75, sweet potatoes Tic 
@1 p hamper, bran 31.50 p ton, timo- 
thy hay 15@18.50, mixed 15@16.50, 
rye straw 14, wheat and oats straw 
9.50, No 2 red wheat 1.87@1.90 p bu, 
No 2 rye 1.45@1.50, No 2 yellow corn 
1.20, No 2 white oats 63c. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes $1.609 
1.65 p bu, cabbage 2.50@3 p bbl, let- 
tuce 75¢@1.25 p cra, peppers 1.40 
1.50 p bbl, turnins 3@3.25 p bbl, ce!- 
ery 20@25e p bch. spinach 65@75e p 
bu, carrots 1.2541.50 p bu, beets 
1.25@1.50, onions 1.50@2 p hamper, 


sweet potatocs 2.2544.50 p bbl, cauli- 


flower 1.40@1.50 p case, hens .17¢e p 
Ib, roosters “lle, turkeys. 23@25c, 
broilers 16c, spring ducks 18ce, apples 


2@4.25 p bbl, quinces 3.25@5.50 p bbl, 
No 2 yellow corn 1.17@1.18 p bu, No 
1 white oats 60c, timothy hay 13.50@ 
15.50 p ton, clover 13.50@16, mixed 
14.50, rye straw 9@11, middlings 34, 
bran 31, eggs 45c p doz. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 150 cars. Choice fat 
grades were steady, others slower, 
best cattle selling at $9.50@10.15 p 100 
Ibs. Receipts of hogs were 100 double- 
deck loads, market lower. Heavy hogs 
sold at 9.80, mixed 9.70, medium 9.55 
@9.60, heavy Yorkers 9.35@9.50, light 
Yorkers 8.50@8.75, pigs 8@8.25. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs were 25 
loads. Sheep sold at 5@8.25, lambs 
7@11.6€0. Receipts included 600 calves 
which sold at 9@ 1%. 
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, NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Progress 


The community corn test in Morris 
county, N J, which is now completed, 
purposed to show that there is a 
great difference in the productiveness 
of different strains of corn and to dis- 
cover two or three strains best suited 
to Morris Co. Seed was collected 
from 40 farms and planted in three 
fields. Two tields failed to come to 
harvest. In the third, which was in 
German valley, the yield was small, 
but the difference in production was 
very marked. The best strain yielded 
20 bushels Shelled corn per acre more 
than the poorest. Time of planting, 
soil and fertil'zer were the same for 
each strain. Great interest was taken 
in this test. TITwo good farmers have 
offered their fields for similar work 
in 1917. 

Twenty alfalfa plots, 1 rod square, 
have been under test in Morris coun- 
ty by A. M. Goodman, county superin- 
tendent. One did not come up. Six 
have been injured by chickens. In 
some cases this seems to have been 
unavoidable, others it is due 
to negligence on the part of. the 
farmer. Most of the plots look well. 
Two fields of alfalfa have been put 
in according to the recommendations 
of Mr Goodman, one at Pine Brook 
and one at Troy Hills. Both are in 
good condition. 

The growing of vegetables in green- 
houses in New Jersey is assuming 
great importance, according to gossip 
round about the state. The Seabrook 
farms company in Cumberland coun- 
ty, N J, is building four more large 
houses in addition to those already 
in use. Mr Becker of Monmouth 
county has 16 large houses devoted 
exclusively to vegetables, and says 
that he may increase his plant. 
William Ash and son of Cumberland 
county have just completed a large 
steel frame house,and Forthuber 
brothers of Union county have about 
completed another large greenhouse. 
The most important greenhouse crop 


is lettuce. The early winter crop is 
being marketed at present. dishes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, parsley, inach 


and cauliflower are all grown consid- 
erably. Rhubarb and Witloof chic- 
ory may be forced under the benches 
if the grower happens to have ele- 
vated benches. Beans, cantaloups, 
asparagus, Swiss chard and green 
onions from sets are sometimes grown 
on a small scale. 

Mesquito control in New Jersey is 
being followed in 12 counties, consist- 
ing of the control of all kinds of mos- 
quitoes in five counties, salt-marsh 
kinds only in three counties, salt- 
marsh mainly in one county, and 
fresh-water mosquitoes only in three 
counties. The main problem is the 
control of the salt-marsh species. So 
successful has the work been in some 
of the counties where the drainage of 
the salt-marsh areas has been com- 
pleted, or nearly completed, that it is 
reasonable to believe that the pest 
can be practically eliminated. 

Two demonstrations were con- 
ducted this season with soy beans and 
corn for silage in Passaic county, N 
J. The quantity of the silage was in- 
creased and the quality improved to 
such a degree that the practice will 
be continued in the county. For best 
results a good soil, retentive of 
moisture, seems to be necessary, and 
a corn binder is required to gather 
the crop. : 

The annual meeting of the Union 
county board of agriculture will be held 
at the courthouse in Elizabeth, N J,on 
December 7. The board meets regu- 
larly the first and third Thursdays of 
the month from November to April, 
although the regular annual meeting 
is held at a special time. A program 
for the winter issues will soon be 
prepared, that the board may be of 
proper service to farmers of the coun- 
ty. Sec C. H. Brewer has taken 
an active part in the last few years 
in stimulating the efforts of the 
board, particularly toward improving 
dairy conditions in the county. 


New Jersey Farm Gleanings 


The New Jersey station has been 
directing drainage work on the salt 
viarsh areas of Cape May county 
vhich are responsible for mosquito 
breeding. One of the problems is the 
establishing of an outlet for several 
hundred acres through a shifting sand 
beach into the Delaware bay for a 
distance of 200 feet. Work will first 
be started on the marsh edge inside 
the dunes, emptying through an outlet 
6 inches above dead low tide. The 
drainage system will pass through the 
dunes with a 30-inch terra cotta pipe. 
It will cross the beach with an iron 
Pipe ending at extreme low water with 
a “T” joint. It is expected this sweep 
of the tide through the “‘T” will keep 
the opening free of sand. 

In Monmouth county, N J, Farm 
Adviser W. B. Duryee has been con- 
ducting a small test to determine the 
relative productiveness of the eyes of 
seed potatoes taken from the seed end, 
middie and stem end of the tubers. 
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The yield from the seed end was 18 
pounds, from the middle, 15 pounds, 
and from the stem end 10 pounds. 
This test strongly shows the greater 
vigor of the seed end, giving an in- 
crease in yield of 80% over that of the 
stem end. One of the lessons from 
this test is that it will probably pay 
the grower who is producing early po- 
tatoes for local consumption, to dis- 
card the stem end, because of its slow- 
ness and lack of vigor. It also em- 
phasizes the importance of including 
more than one eye in the stem end, 
even if earliness is not so essential. 


Husking Well Advanced—Corn 
husking well advanced in Hunterdon 
Co, with crop generally far from sat- 
istactory. Drouth is getting serious, 
with streams low, wells going dry and 
pastures dead. Wheat and rye gener- 
ally look well. Meats of all kinds are 
high. Pork is 13e p Ib, eggs 49c¢ p 
doz, milk $2.50 p 100 Ibs, butter fat 
40 to 43c p lb. Hay is plentiful and 
low, around $12 to $13 p ton, rye 
straw $S to $9, wheat $1.40 p bu, corn, 


old, $1.15, rye $1.10, poultry 16¢ p 
lb lw. T. C. Dalrymple has erected a 
new silo. Poultry stock will be much 
reduced on account of high feed 
prices. 

Corn Extra Good — Poiatoes have 


not for many years been so high as 
now in Warren Co. They sell from 
$1.50 to $2 p bu. Grain prices are 
likewise, $1.60 to $1.80 for wheat, new 
corn $1 p 100 lbs, apples selling from 
$1.50 to $2 p bbl. 
high. Corn crop ¢xtra good. Farm- 
ers are receiving ieague prices for 
their milk and the league is growing 
very fast. Fresh eggs sell for 50 to 
We p doz, and are scarce. Young 
poultry sells for 22 to 25¢ p Ib. 
Cows are still very high and hard to 
get good ones. Horse sales are rather 
slow and cheap. Farmers are sell- 
ing pork for 14c p Ib. 

Joining the Grange — ‘The fine 
warm weather in Sussex Co has given 
the farmers a good chance to do a 
large amount of fall work. Help is 
very scarce, and when farmers are 
able to get help they must pay $2 p 
day:. Eight farmers have made 
public sales to sell their cows, owing 
to the price of milk. Cows bring 
from $75 to $130 ea. At a sale of 
30 cows the average was $92 and at 
another the average for 16 cows was 
$80. The feed questions are being 
felt by the farmer. Gluten now re- 
tails for $45 p ton, cracked corn 
$2.40 p 100 Ibs. Horses are selling 
very slowly. The Stillwater milk 
league farmers are about making 
arrangements to join the grangers or- 
ganization so as become more united 
to control and buy feed, etc, and co- 
operate in many other problems, Hay 
is selling at $15 p ton, corn this sea- 
son, husked out, $1.20 p 100 Ibs, eggs 
50c p doz, potatoes are very scarce 
and selling at $1.40 p bu. 





Patrons Meet at Washington 


{From Page 10] 


a time when antagonism, scorn and 
ridicule were being heaped upon them 
zrom all other interests. 

National Master Wilson’ declared 
the grange is in a flourishing and 
healthy condition in all sections of 
the grange territory. He thinks that 
the unity and fellowship now pre- 
vailing throughout the order marks 
an epoch in grange history. He stated 
that during the past year 457 granges 
had been organized or reorganized. 
These are located in 29 states. He 
thinks that the strengthening of weak 
granges is one of the important 
features ahead in grange work. He 
recognized that suitable appropria- 
tions should be made for the use of 
state masters who desire to avail 
themselves of these funds to visit the 
small and weak granges in their 
states so as to get these securely set 
on their feet. 

The national master recommended 
also that an appropriation be made 
for the organization of new granges. 
He thinks Tennessee, Virginia and 
Arkansas are states ready to come 
into the grange fold. During the year, 
on May 23, 1916, Oklahoma joined 
the ranks, the state grange organized 
and represented in 21. enthusiastic 
subordinate granges. On October 1, 
1916 the grange had in its treasury 
$100,762. 

He called attention to the free dis- 
tribution of seeds by members of con-, 
gress and urged the grange to take 
action that this worthless waste of 
money might be ended and a scheme 
that did no one any good should be 
abolished. 

He thinks that at the close of the 
European conflict positive steps should 
be taken to create a league of na- 
tions so war hereafter may be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

In concluding his address, National 
Master Wilson declared that unity 
and fraternity did accomplish won- 
ders for the grange in the past, but 
that these same ideals would lead to 
greater achievements, enabling the 
order to strengthen and grow, and 
each succeeding year find it more 
firmly established and _ inevitably 


Taxes are very ! 
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recognized by all as one of the great 
— institutions of the 
an 





Damages by Bull 

Ar unruly bull gets from the pasture 
of its owner and with registered cows 
of another person. What can the owner 
of the cows do?—[I. L. C.. New York. 

He can bring suit against the owner 
of the bull for damages. It would 
seem that he had a good cause. 


Petition Fence Viewers 
If two adjoining owners cannot agree 
as to the building of a division fence, 
what can be done?—[C. B., New York. 
Either can petition the fence view- 
ers, who will make such orders in the 
matter as they deem reasonable. 


Up-to-date farmers are planning 
now for the doing away with all idle 
land. Keep the stump-puller busy. 

Potatoes Good—This has been a 
good fall in Sehoharie Co, N Y, for 
farmers to work with good warm 
weather and not much rain. Potatoes 
are a good crop in this section. Some 
farmers have several hundred bushels 
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to sell. The price has been the high. 
est ever known. George Taylor had 
over 3000, and Isaac Shelmandine 
1000. The price started at 75c p bu, 
and kept going up. The highest price 
I have heard of is $1.50 p bu. Buck- 
wheat was a very poor crop, is worth 
$1.25 p bu at Cobleskill. Can hardly 
get flour enough for pancakes. Butter 
is 40 to 42c p lb, and more than that 
at the creamery. Stock is way up in 
price. Fresh cows are worth from 50c 
to $1 ea. A great demand for stock 
of any kind. Pork is $12 to $14 
p 100 lbs dressed. Apples are a good 
crop, but not much sale for them. 
Hundreds of bushels were left on the 
ground. 





Send a Dollar—Save a Dollar 

The time is short. There are only 
six days more. If your subscription 
has expired, or will expire within the 
next year, don’t fail to take advantage 
of the extraordinary 75th ANNIVER- 
SARY OFFER and get two years’ 
subscription for the price of one, The 


offer is positively withdrawn. after 
November 30, 1916. Read the big 
announcement which appears on 


another page of this issue. 








The Flavor Lasts— 


In the making of Grape-Nuts there is added to the sweet, 
rich nutriment of whole wheat, the rare flavor of malted 
barley, a combination creating a most unusually delicious 


taste. 


The palate never tires of it. 


People everywhere have found that 


Grape-Nuts 


is the most nutritious and delicious cereal food known. 
Every table should have its daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 


“There’s a Reason” 











“Natco On The Farm” 


is the title of our new book that every farmer who 
takes pride in his farm buildings should have. It 
shows with many fine illustrations the use of Natco 
Hollow Tile for barns, houses, corn cribs, etc. 
Send for it. Study it. Aso get our Silo Catalog and 
learn about the money-saving, worryless, repairless 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo That Lasts for Generations” 


—that perfect ensilage preserver that can never blow 
down, decay, warp, crack, crumble or burn, So effi- 
cient that a great demand for other Natco buildings 
wascreatedand theyare nowspringing up everywhere, 
Send forthese books. Ask for free plans and advice, 

t us save you money for years to come. Write xew, 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1105 Pubes Building - Pittsburgh, Pa 
Lad 


7 
actories—Promfpt shipments. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 


Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American A griculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
citv, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised jn any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mere 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 








8 
§ Orange Judd Service Bureau H 
: American Agriculturist, é 
ry 315 Fourth Ave., New York City * 
» 
: Inclosed is a two-cent stamp e 
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ANUUAUUSULEDUUSUOAU SAUNA ELL SHEER LORS 


PUUGUOAAUAAAS TAA EAEA AHA 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or —-Wheat— ——Com— —--Oats—, 

Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago sees 1,81 113 1.04 63 58 .39 

Yew York «+ 2.01 1.20 1.12 76 63 42 

Moston ke uee 1.25 7 67 44 

St Louis .... 1.88 1.17 1.01 66 53 .38 

Toled@ ..ses+ 1.82 1.15 1.01 

Minneapolis .. 1.89 1.00 1.00 .66 54 -37 





In wheat circles variations of 2 to 4c 
not regarded seriously. 
matter do traders fa- 

high price level see 
amy particular reason why a tempo- 
arily downward swing such as that 
of last Saturday when Dec at Chicago 


day are 
Nor for that 
vorable to the 


ima 


leclined to $1.77 p bu, should mean 
much while the export demand 
keeps up for the teadily decreasing 
eserves of wheat in the U 8S and 
Canada At top prices there were 
many profit-taking sales, due partly 
to renewed talk about embargoes to 
be placed on wheat; this uttefly un- 
verified. Also there was liquidation 


among speculative holders who heard 


the foreign demand was less keen. 
The old report again came to the 
front that India and Australia hold 
much wheat. Crop advices from 
Russia were not wholly favorable. 
No 2 red winter was quotable around 
1.88@1.90 p bu at St Louis and 1.86 
aut Baltimore. 

Bakers are not agreed over the 
proposition of asking the federal gov- 
ernment to establish an embargo on 


wheat. The national association of 
master bakers endeavored to secure a 
poll of 175 newspapers on this ques- 
tion and 74 expressed themselves as 
favorable to such embargo, 54 definite- 
ly opposed, remaining newspapers 


neutral 

Corn declined after touching new 
high records Offerings were mod- 
erate and demand fair, shipping in- 


quiry libera). Argentine reports bull- 
ish. Bearish operators sold on the 
better weather and increasing country 
offerings. At New York, No 2 yellow 
corn was weaker at 1.12 p bu, and at 
Baltimore, 1.02%. 

The oats situation was without new 
feature, demand excellent, cash and 
speculative trade large in volume, ex- 
ports ahead of last year At Chicago, 
standard oats in store 57@58e p bu, 
while May sold up to 63c level before 
a sharp reaction; at Philadelphia, 
63 @63i%4c, at New York, 62@6214c. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


England has raised the embargo on 
shipping apples in British ships to 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, also 
for re-exportation to Russia. Total 
apple imports of those countries must 
not exceed pre-war shipments; they 
must be guaranteed against shipment 
to the central powers. 

Apple exports to Europe for week 
ended Nov 11 were 116,621 bbls, against 
f1,207 bbls year previous. 

Demand for western N Y apples was 
active, prices ruled strong as inquiries 
ame for bulk apples and barreled 
stock from many directions. Fairly 
g00d apples sold around $1 p 100 Ibs, 


hand-picked apples 1.50@1.75. Prac- 
tically all best fcy apples are going 
into coolers for the winter. 

Present offera $2.50 p bbl for Baldwin A grade, 


and improving; har 
best, as labor was scarce 
0 to 50% of the winter 
Drops very eagerly bought 

. W., Knowlesville, 


3 for ungraded Demand fair 
vest conditions not of the 
and wind plenty From 
fruit went on the ground 
by buyers at $2 p bbl.—iG. C., 

Some growers received $2.50 p bbl, tree run; other 
gales at 3, ungraded, 2\%-inch fruit, or 2 for 2-inch 
to 2%-inch, good color. Larger share of apples now 
in hands of dealers.—[L. T., Medina, N Y 

Most of the very large crop of apples here has been 
e ld loose at around $1 p 100 Ibs, barreled 2@2.25; 
no apples stored here.—[C. 8. 8., Alderson, W Va 

Good apples quotable at 80c¢ p bu in bulk at cars. 
E. L. C., Ripley, W Va 
At New York, high grade barreled 
»pples in moderate supply, market 
firm, receipts of western boxed apples 
also light, all fey fruit moving well. 
McIntosh $4@6.50 p bbl, Snow 4@6.25, 
York Imperial 3@5, Wealthy 3@ 
5.25, Northern Spy 3@6.25, Northwest- 
ern Greening 2.50@4.25, Twenty 
Ounce 3@5.25, King 2@5, Hubbard- 
ston 2@4, Ben Davis 2@3.25, Baldwin 
2@4.50, western boxed apples 150@ 
2.25 p bx. 

At Chicago, barreled apples in scant 
supply, good bulk varieties moving 
well. Best Jonathan apples, high col- 
ored, quotable as high as $6.50 p bbl, 
Grimes Golden up to 5.50, Baldwin 
B@4, York Imperial 3.25@4.25, Green- 


we po TO eee 
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How Best to Market Crops 


LAUAUUUNNUANAUOGNNANUOAAUENUUAGUDAAUERAOUALOAADLAAUAAUAN OANA EAA EAA ANANTH 


ing 3.25@4.25, Wagener 3@3.75, 
3.75@4, Hubbardston 2.50@3.75, Ben 
Davis 2.50@3.25, Northern Spy 3.50 
@5, western boxed apples 1.75@2.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instanccs 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
wdvance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans and Peas 


High prices for beans and peas is 


King 





the cause of recent large importations~ 


from Japan and China. Dried green 
peas, about half the size of the stand- 


ard pen, can be laid down in Los 
Angelés at half present prices. Dried 
beans from the orient are also far 


lower. 

At New York, supplies of new stock 
very moderate and rapidly absorbed. 
Choice new marrow $13 p 100 Ibs, new 
10.75@12, red 


pea beans 12, medium 

kidney 13@13.25, red marrow 11.50, 
white kidney 12.90@13, new Scotch 
peas 8.85@9., 

At Chicago, active demand con- 
tinues, prices firming. Handpicked 
Mich pea beans $6.50@7.25 p bu. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed 
calves more plentiful but demand 
good, all offerings closely cleared. 
Choice veals quotable at 1914 @20c p 


lb, prime 18% @19c, fair to good 17% 
@18c, light roasting pigs 18c. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, market quiet and 
very firm to higher. Old fcy evapo- 
rated apples 84%4@9%c p Ib, choice 8@ 
Sl4c, prime 7% @7'%4c, chops 34@ 
3%c, new evaporated raspberries 40c, 

old huckleberries 16@17c. 
At Chicago, offerings moderate, de- 


mand good. Ill evaporated apples 
6@7c p lb, eastern prime 71% @8c, 


sun-dried quarters 61l4c, chopped ap- 
ples 3@4c. 
Eggs 

One reason for the high price of 
fresh and storage eggs is seen in the 
report of 152 storage houses showing 
eases of eggs of 30 doz ea on hand 
Nov 1, 2,794,000 cases, against 3,687,- 
000 cases Nov 1 last year. On Oct 1, 
1916, 217 storages reported more than 
4% million cases; this was reduced to 
2 4-5 million cases in 186 storages on 
Nov 1. 

Importation of dried egg albumen 
and egg yolk from China, packed in 
sanitary conditions, is reaching large 


proportions. The egg yolk is in 
powdered form, the albumen in 


crystals. 

Egg producers in southern Cal have 
formed a “hen trust” or egg pool, to 
control the distribution of eggs in 
that section—already 250,000 hens are 
included. The object is to eliminate 
the produce jobber and his profits. 

At Chicago, good demand for fresh 
eges, extra fine lots closely cleared, 
really fine eggs scarce and _ higher. 
Fresh firsts quotable at 34@35l4c p 
doz, rehandled lots higher, ordinary 
firsts 331%, @34c, refrigerator eggs in 
good demand and higher, April stor- 
eges 33@33%c, extra storage 





age 
34 ec. 
_ At New York, arrivals light, prices 
firm; refrigerator eggs show specula- 
tive activity, market higher. Extra 
fine fresh-gathered 46@48c p doz, ex- 
tra firsts 43@45c, special refrigerator 
37 @37\%e, firsts 836@36%c, state, Pa 
and nearby fcy white hennery 65 @72c, 
ordinary 48@64c, brown hennery 48 
@57c, ordinary 36@4Sc. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears firm, Kieffer 
$1.50@3.25 p bbl, Bose 5@7, Clairgeau 
83@5, D’Anjou 2.50@4.40, Sheldon 4.50 
@5.50, quinces 2@4, Niagara grapes 
2@4 p 10-bskt cra, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 650@10 p bbl, early black 
4@8, Jersey 6@7.50, L I 6@8.25. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market rather bare 
of offerings, prices firm. No 1 timothy 
$21@22 p ton, No 2 19.50@ 20.50, fey 


light clover mixed 19@20, clover 
mixed 12@16, rye straw 13@14, oats 
9@ 10. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, market for feeds 
strong, demand continues good for all 
grades, receipts lighter than the in- 
quiries, some anxiety about supplies 


owing to car shortage conditions. 
Western spring bran $31.50. p ton in 
100-lb sks, standard middlings 35.10, 
tlour 38.60, red dog 42. Market for 
all corn feeds strong to higher. Ex- 
port corn meal 4.90@5 in 196-Ib sks, 
fine yellow feed 2.65@2.75, white 2.65 
@2.75, coarse 2.65@2.75, hominy 6.10 
p bbl, granulated yellow 5.60@5.75, 
corn flour 2.85@2.90, cottonseed meal, 
384% protein, 46.25 p ton, 36% pro- 
tein 44.25, linseed meal 46. 
Onions. 

Transplanting of the young onions 
from the seed beds to the fields has 
begun in Tex. Early estimates of acre- 
age suggest larger than last season; 
nearly all old fields will be under cul- 
tivation. 

The legal weight of a bushel of 
orions in Canada is 530 lbs. The legal 
weight in the U S varies from 48 lbs 
to 57 lbs. 

Onion 
are fairly 
light at 


producing points 
up, réceipts 
stations, 
storage. 
quotable 
shipping 


stocks at 
well cleaned 
principal loading 
onions now held largely in 
Red and yellow’ onions 
around $3.40 p 100 lbs at 
points. 

September imports of onions, these 


paying a duty of 20c p bu were 
237,000 bus against only 92,000 bus 


one year ago. 

At New York, onion receipts lighter, 
all grades firmly held. State and 
western white $3.50@4.25 p 100 Ibs, 
red and yellow 3.25@3.75, Orange Co 
red and yellow 3.25@3.75, Ct valley 
red and yellow 3.25@3.75. 

At Chicago, fair trade at steady 
prices, all offerings readily taken. 
Home-grown yellow $1.50@1.85 p 60- 
lb sk, fey red 2.25, Ind 3@3.25 p 100 
Ibs, Ohio white 3@3.235. 

Poultry 

While supplies of turkeys from the 
south and eastern states for Thanks- 
giving trade were notably short, offer- 
ings at Chicago from nearby farms 
were relatively normal, prices good. 
Fancy, well-fattened turkeys, how- 
ever, were in scant supply, these com- 
manding as high as 25c p Ib 1 w net 
to farmers, thinner stock quotable 
around 19@ 22c. 

At New York, arrivals of live poul- 
try moderate. Fowls 18@18'c p Ib, 
chickens 19@20c, turkeys 21@23c. 
Colder weather gave impetus to trad- 
ing in dressed poultry, market firmer. 


Young turkeys 27@29c p Ib, spring 
26 28e, Tex 19@26c, fresh western 


chickens 27@3l1c, O and Mich scalded 


21 @22c, fresh fowls 19@22c, roosters 
15 @16%e, ducks 19@2lIc, geese 
19@ 20ce. 

Vegetables 


Acreage of celeiy in principal states 
where grown for market was 11,588 
acres in 1916, compared with 13,213 
acres in 1915, a decrease of 1625 acres, 
or 12.3%. 

At New York, cabbages higher, 
celery in light supply. Va green beans 
$1.25@2.50 p bskt, nearby beets $2 p 
100 behs, carrots $1.50@2.25, L I short 
cauliflower $2.50@3.25 p bbl, long cut 
$1.75@2, rough celery $2.50@4.50 p 
cra, Danish seed cabbages $40@55 p 
ton, domestic $30@40, lima beans 
$1.50 @38 p bskt, leaks $1.25@1.50 p 100 
behs, lettuce $1@1.75 p 2-doz cra, 
parsley $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, pumpkins 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, marrow squash $1.50 
@2, Hubbard $2@2.50, rutabaga $1.50 
@ 2. 

Wool 

Wool sales continued at active rate, 
market very strong, with some specu- 
lative characteristics. Recent sales at 
London showed advance in prices as 
high as 10% on some lines. . Although 
Great Britain is considering releasing 
some exports to America, this would 
be only to supply certain wools now 
lacking on this side. Very little wool 
is still held in growers’ or first hands, 
most of it now having reached eastern 
centers. 





Grain Standards in Effect—Follow- 
ing public hearings, regulations have 
been prescribed and promulgated by 
the secretary of agriculture governing 
the administration of the U §S grain 
standards act, effective Dec 1, 1916. 
These regulations provide the machin- 
ery for carrying out the provisions of 
this act, including terms and descrip- 
tions of grades, licensing of inspectors, 
appeals from decisions, taking of sam- 
ples in appeals and disputes, assess- 
ment of charges and fees, holding of 
hearings, etc. These regulations are 
of unusual interest to all grain grow- 
ers and shippers. Copies may be had 
by application to the U S dept of agri 
at Washington. 


Now is the time for stump pulling 
and the clearing of that old wood lot. 


Only Six Days More 

After November 30, 1916, you will 
not be able to buy this journal for 
less than $1.00 a year. The 75th AN- 
NIVERSARY OFFER is good only 
for six days more. Don’t let this op- 
portunity slip through your fingers. 
Grab it. Send a dollar and renew 
your. subscription for TWO _ years. 
Read the big announcement which 
appears on another page of this issue. 





American Agriculturist 
























Strongest, Quickest 
Primer 


Take one Black Shell and 
any other shell of corre- 
sponding load. Empty both 
of wads, shot and powder. 
Place a quarter dollar over 
the muzzle of your gun 
and see which primer will 
shoot the quarter higher 
into the air. 


The stronger the primer, 
the greater the speed of 
the shell. 


ys BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders, 


Try this and other tests. 
Write your name and ad- 
dress and that of your am- 
munition dealer on the 
margin of this advertise- 
ment and mail ittous. We 
will send an order on your 
dealer for booklet contain- 
ing full directions and for 
three sample shells, free, 
to use in making the tests. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2549 Trinity Building New York City 








A itely ten thousand 

py ully treated 

every year with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 


No experience necessary; om and simple; 

just a little attention Cm fth day, and 
your money refund if it falls, no 
matter how old the h i 


case or how ui ‘ac- 
tment | have been, First 
write for a free copy 
leming’s Vest-Poeket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which will tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will value the book it- 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








BSORBINE 


TRAD MARK RI S PAT. OFF 
Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 M Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 
















It tells of big openin: for live 
men—in a business full of op- 
portunities and not overcrowded. £ 
And it tells how we assist you to 
get started earning $25 to $50 a 
week. Write today. Practical Auto 
School, 66-H Beaver St. New York. 


om J 
A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 

The author addresses his remarks entirely to begi- 
ners in the business who have @ limited amount of 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given to 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is mar! 

Illustrated, 





188 pages. oa mhen Net 750. . 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, Ng &. 
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Steel Prices at High Level 

This autumn has ushered in what 
are practically unprecedented prices in 
manufactures of steel. The tendency 
has been sharply upward, as noted in 
these pages many times, ever since the 
war began. The advance has been par- 
ticularly marked in recent months. 

For example, steel rails, often taken 
as a fair index of values, sold for many 
years at a fixed price of $28 per ton. 
But the manufacturers have broken 
entirely away from that and the mar- 
ket is now $35. Wire nails, as shown 
in the little table, are now quoted at 
the mills above $58 per ton compared 
with $37 one year ago, and $35 in 1914, 
the first year of the war. Tin plates, 
which enter so largely into the con- 
ning trade, are now worth nearly $130 
a ton compared with normal prices of 
between $70 and $80. It is said some 
of the railroads have placed orders for 
steel rails for delivery away into 1918S. 
This excessive cost of steel bears di- 
rectly upon the well-known fact of in- 
creased cost in the manufacture of 
farm machinery and implements. 

THE ADVANCE IN RECENT YEARS 
{In dollars per ton at the mill.] 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912. 1902 
Bteel beams 61.60 29.12 25.76 35.39 5 
Wire nails.. 58.24 37 34.94 33.20 


Tin plates.. 128.80 
Steel rails... 35.00 


Field Seeds at Moderate Cost 


The market for field seeds has much 
of interest, net only to the few farm- 
ers who have a surplus to sell, but to 
the greater number who will need to 
buy to establish new meadows and re- 








stock old ones. Michigan, always a 
prominent producer, will this year 
have apparently 270,000 bus clover 


seed, or more than a year ago, and 
compared with an annual average 
around 200,000 bus. The clover seed 
crop of the U S, according to Nov re- 
ports, is a little over 76% of a full 
crop and makes a better showing 
than one and two years ago. _ 

Alfalfa seed is placed at 88% of a 
full crop, this substantially better than 
in 1915 and 1914. The crop of millet 
seed is 70% of full, against 82% one 
year ago and 75% two yearsago. From 
the crop of a year ago Europe shipped 
out large quantities of red clover seed, 
imports into the US first eight months 
of 1916 being 29 million lbs, against 
less than eight same period one year 
ago and five millions two years ago 
Advices indicate that Italy and France 
have a short crop this year, which 
may iimit shipments. In fact, some 
predict they may import clover seed. 

The market for clover seed is fairly 
firm at such centers as Toledo (a 
leader) and Chicago, even though it is 
the dull time of year. Recent prices 
on sound to fcy red clover seed at 
Toledo were $11@11.25 p bu of 60 Ibs, 
and 144%4,@17%c p lb at Chicago. Al- 
falfa seed, country run, fair to good, 
is quotable in the west at 10% @ 11%e 
p Ib, choice to fey up te 1314¢, and 
Grimm alfalfa a sharp premium. In 
New York, the wholesale or carlot 
market for red clover is 16@19¢c p Ib, 
and for alfalfa 14@16c; in a small 
way to farmers, say 500 Ibs, 20c and 
upward for highest quality of red 
clover, also alfalfa. Alsike is quotable 
in Toledo at 9.25@10.15 p bu. Less 
than normal amounts of grass seeds 
are going abroad. 





Buckwheat in Demand—Essentially 
a cold weather product so far as 
popular consumption is concerned, 
buckwheat continues a little dull, yet 
firm in tone. Comparatively little new 
buckwheat had been offered up to 
the middle of Nov, but the crop will 
henceforth move more rapidly. In 
the west good sound buckwheat 
suitable for milling is quoted at 
$2.25 @2.50 p 100 lbs against a normal 
price around 1.75; in the east a 
nominal quotation is 2.50 or better, 
poorer qualities for feeding purposes 
selling at usual discount. 





The Freight Situation is one of 
steadily increasing stringency, al- 
though hopes are expressed there 


may be early improvement, especially 


so far as shortage of cars is con- 
cerned. Some annoying embargoes 
have been placed by the railroads 


interfering with shipments, this par- 
ticularly in the east. To force con- 
signees to promptly unload cars and 
release them for traffic, sharp in- 
creases in demurrage rates are sought, 
$2 for the first day after the usual 
unloading period, $3 for the second, 
$4 for the third, ete. In addition the 
railroads in convention last week 
adopted resolutions increasing the per 
diem rate for the use of cars on 
various railroads from 45c to a maxi- 
mum of $1.25 to prevent detention of 
freight cars belonging to another rail- 
road. The I C C has been asked to 
sanction these plans beginning Dec 1. 
Co-incident is the unrest on the part 
of train men over the labor question, 
country-wide strikes still impending. 


- 


] 
| 





Manufacturers and dealers very prop- 
erly are urging all interested to get 
in their orders quickly for feeds, 
machinery, fertilizers, etc, that there 
may be no delay in prosecuting farm 
work. . 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Except for N S the potato crop of 
Canada is deficient and some of the 
same reasons have prevailed in Ont, 
Que, etc, that caused such havoc in 
the U S. Official Nov advices to Orange 
Judd crop reporting bureau from the 
statistics office at Ottawa say the yield 





planted late on wet ground. A good 
crop has been secured in N S, average 
yield around 225 bus p acre, against 
135 bus a year ago; some rot de- 
veloped. Exports of potatoes from the 
U S have been very small this year. 
Imports are necessarily hampered or 
shut off entirely by reason of the war; 
seant 200,000 bus for eight months, 
and about the same for each preced- 
ing two years. 

At New York, potatoes slightly 
firmer, some best quality lots higher, 
southern potatoes also in better de- 
mand. Bermuda No 1 $5.50@6 p bbl, 
L I 5.25@5.75 p 180 lbs, Me 4.90@5.35 











* 15 


forequarter lamb 18@20c, fresh killed boiling chickens 
20c, hind quarter mutton 17c, prime rib roast 22@ 
24c, round steak, flat bone and short steaks 26t, 
round bone steak 25c, porterhouse and delmonico 
26c, leg mutton 18@: 20c, short quarter of mutton llc, 
leg lamb 22@23c, sausages 20c, rabbits 50c p pair, 
rump corned beef 19¢ p lb whole, cuts 20@24c, plate 
and navel corned beef 12c, spare ribs 12c, top sirloin 
roast, first cut 24¢c, others 20@22c, smoked shoulders 
20c, smoked ox tongues 30c, bacon 26@30c, smoked 
hams 24@25c. 

Fruits and Vegetables—Lemons 


oranges 22@50c, grapefruit 6@15e ea, 





22@30c¢ p doz, 
grapes 1l5c p Ib, 











table apples $2 75 p bx of 113, 30¢ p doz, Spitzen- 
berg apples 30c p doz, Grimes Golden apples 4 for 
10c, Greenings 45¢ p small bskt, pears, large, 4 for 

* pineapples 35@ 45¢ ea, York Imperial apples 
2.75 p hamper, 45c p 5-qt bskt. Potatoes, old, $4.95 
p 120-lb bag, new potatoes $7.25 p bbl, $2.95 p 60-lb 
bskt. 75ec p pk, 38¢ p % pk, yellow turnips 35e p 


string beans, green and wax, 15c 
radishes 4c, 


" p at, 
cauliflower 15@25¢ 


small bskt, 
celery 10¢ p_ beh, 





of potatoes is now being compiled, but or 4.70@4.85 p 165-Ib bag, southern joie ee tere OY iskt watercress“ bel. toe 

not yet ready for publication; it is late crop 4.25 @4.75. brussels sprouts 15¢ p small till, carrots 3 behs 10c, 

added, however, that the area seeded beets 3 behs 10c, yellow and white onions 45¢ ea p 
“ bskt, sweet potatoes 38c p. small bskt. 

to potatoes the past season was . : Dale and Pautte—White Leshes +s 65@ 

smaller than in '15, respectively 449,- Some New York Retail Figures dea, bret age os 2 te 50e, "good acho cae 656 tg * 

000 and 479,000 acres. Weather was Meat—Fresh killed chickens 27¢ p Ib, turkeys 40c, butter teks ¢48e pb, sweet butter Ge, Swiss cheose, 

trying in late summer in Que and Ont, fficises, chickens, 26g. roasting ches eine, chicas cs hoy N'Y state cheese Be, aid. share 

where much of the crop had been first cut 24e, loin pork 20c, hind quarter of yw 23e, ches se 35e, 

_ — — = 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in ime of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of ARMS — SALE” or “TO 

» RENT’ will be cc at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
game by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our respongi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 
HILLSIDE JERSEY FARM has fo: sale two regis- 
tered Jersey bulls, nearly a year old. sari. strong 
animals, ready for light service, richly bred, St Lam- 
bert’s, handsome squirrel grey with dark shadings. 
Price $50 each, EUGENE F. WELLS, Tully, N Y,. 


JERSEY BULL FOR SALE—King of Maple Ridge, 
one year six momths old. Grand dam a . es 
merit cow. Dam’s milk tested 6.2% fat July 1. 
Price $60. EMMETT WELLS, R D 3, Tully, N Y. 














FOR 8 * “ee | Parcheron gelding, six years old, 
weighing fast walker. HERBERT C. 
BEARDSLEY, en m. Falls, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered Secnew cow. Bull calves 
from cows making creditable A R records. EDGAR 
PAYNE, Penn Yan, N Y. 

PEDIGREED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, $15 pair: 











bred sows, $30. Collie pups, $5. ALTAVISTA 
FARM, Darlington, Md. 

FOR SALE—Year old pedigreed Chester White 
boar, $30. REUEL TODD, Route 6, Oswego, N Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, fine ones, $6. BUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

O I C’S—Pigs all ages, either sex. SAMUEL W. 
HENSEL, Basil, O. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date: tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


RINGLET BARRED ROCKS FOR SALE—Vigor- 
ous, handsome. Improve your flock with best blood. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Fruit, seed and poultry 
catalog free. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


LARGE STRAIN, beautiful, farm raised 
Bronze turkeys. Toms, $7: hens, $4.50. 

This will not appear again, 
anklinville, N Y 








FIFTY 
Mammoth 
First orders get choice. 
A. E. SOUTHWICK, 





“SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG, Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorn, American Dominique and Ancona 
cockerels, 90c¢ each JACKSON, 


and upwards, A, 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 
























FOR SALE—White Leghorn puliets. June hatch, 
$0.80: May hatch, $1.20; and April pullets, $1.50. 
GEORGE A. KASTNER, Hammond, N Y. 

FINE COCKERELS, Black Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks, $2 and $3 each, CHARLES E. HALLOCK, 
Mattituck, N Y. 

THE WORLD’S BEST heavy weigit Bronze tur- 
keys. Stamp for reply. GEORGE WOLF, Seneca 
Falls, N Y. 

FOR SALE—White egg Penciled Runners, prize 
winners, $1.50 each; trios, $4. S. L. KNOX, Wyo- 
ming, N Y. 

PURE BRED, LARGE, HEAUTHY Bourbon Red 
turkeys. Angora kittens. WILDA GRAY, Conerus, 





Bannee YOUN LEGHORN April pullets and 
yearling 8, $1. LTAVISTA FARM. Darlington, Md. 





‘WRITE BONO FARMS, TROY, PA, for fancy 
breeding cockerels and Jersey bull calves. 
FOR SALE—Extra fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 


J. MAHONEY, Moira, N Y 


AFRICAN AND EMBDEN GEESE. 
Lyndonville, N Y. 


$0 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
COLORED CELLULOID POULTRY BANDS, 25, 
25c; 50. 40c; 100, 70c; 200, $1.25. State breed. 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 


PIGEONS 


CHOICE PIGHONS. 75 certs per pair. FRED 
HA . Middleville, N Y. 





S. WHEELFR, 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


STUMP PULLER FOR SALE—A. J._ Kirstin 
‘o 12, used but little, fine shape. Cost $70, want 
$50. BR. 8S. SEABOLD, Rising Sun, Md. 


HIDES 








WB SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 
also furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


MISCELLANZOUS 


WOOL UNDERWEAR, slightly damaged, two $3 
suits $3.50. Send cash. Return if dissatisfied. 
F. J. JCHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 




















FLOUR—Feed car lots only. Request delivered 
quotations, CONSUMERS’ MILLING CO, Minne- 
apolis. 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial. 
+ gg MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 

an. 

SHIPPING COOPS, leg bands, charcoal. Low 
prices. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM Seward, N Y. 

FORD JOKE BOOK—48 pages, illustrated, 10¢. 
RICHARD LAVERY, Asbury Park, N J 

WANTED—Twelve power ficld glass. ARTHUR 


KEYS, Harveys, Pa. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED by a well established cor- 
Poration to travel the rural districts of New Yor’. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohin avd sell a very 
attiactive cash proposition to: farmers et their homes 
Position will pay the right man 2 ‘alarv of $100 a 


month or more and commissions, herides expenses. 
There ig also a splendid opportunity for promotion 
for the man who works hard and faithfully. Write 
at once. stating age, experience, references, and when 
you could start work. Address DISTRICT MANA- 
GER. Box 1017, Springfield, Mass. 





FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. 
government johs onen to men and women, 18 or over. 
Short hours. easy work, summer vacations, common 
education sufficient. Write us immediately for free 
list_of positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN INBSTI- 
TUTE, Dept R40, Rochester, N Y. 

“RURAL CARRIER, post office, 
other government positions pay $75 to 
Examinations coming. . 2 ay - by former 
government examine: to American citi- 
zens. PATTERSON cv iL ‘SE IRVIG E SCHOOL, Box 
3820, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Men and womem to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about. 
openings. how to prepare, etc. free. Write imme- 
—_ ~ | eee CG822. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ngton » 


FARMER WANTED, MARCH 1, 1917—Working 
foreman, married, good dairyman, strictly sober and 
honest. References required. Also board extra help. 
E. K. BREADY, Howard and Huntingdon Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


NURSERY SALESMEN W. 
Highest commissions, payable weekly. 
We ——, and collect. PERRY 
Rochester, N Y. Established 21 years. 


WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs. $18 


Thousands US 





railway mail and 
$150 a month. 











ANTED—Home territory. 
No_ investment. 
NURSERIES, 











Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, eS 
R806, Roch ’ N % 
GOVERNMENT | FARMERS NEEDE Rie eal- 


permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 


St Louis, Mo. 


aries, 
107F, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





RHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, large, for 
forcing in cellar during winter. ‘These vegetables are 
easily growm and may be had fresh all winter. 
Directions for growing and prices sent freee HABRY 


L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, NY. 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 








patents procured through me Three books, with list 
hundreds of inventiqns wanted, sent free. [ help you 
market your invention Advice free. t. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building. Washington, D ¢ 
DOGS AND FERRETS 
TRAINED JAPPNEESE MIDGET FERRETS, 






hounds. Send post 
FERRET FARM, 


six for $18 Rabbit 
PENFIELD 


0 each; 
© money order 
Wellington, O 





drivers. Registered 
COLLIE KENNELS, 


Heel 


COLLIE 
$3 UTMAN 


stock, 


Mills, Pa 


+ ee 
and $5 





El wR PUPS NOW for 


y¢ workers, 
Alniv R GILSON, Madrid Springs, 


spring 
YY. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. 
FERRET CUO, Wellington, O. 


GLENDALE 





FERRETS, 
City, Pa. 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA—-$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
faxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, Includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 


GUINEA PIGS. NELSON'S, Grove 








provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 


land from $11 to $30 per acre; 
$35, and the government guarantees your 
water titles Balance, after first payment, 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself, 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock, 
In_ defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests ara 
mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. J. §S. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 


irrigated’ lands from 
land and 
extended 


























Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

40 ACRE JERSEY FARM—Only 31 miles to New 
York In American neighborhood, near large village, 
and only four miles to market city: 65 fine apples, 
“0 pluts, pears and cherries: 10 acres brook pasture, 
balance fertile tillag growing potatoes, corn hay, 
wheat, oats, alfalfa te Fine two-story, seven-room 
dw ‘thug, attic and cellar; 64 feot barn, hog and 

» Owner has another farm. and to be 

d of care of_this one immediately makes low 

$ easy terms. And he will include hay, 

corn, iin, a lot of potatoes, vegetabl and apples 
with three cows, five hogs, hens, w is, Carriages, 
harnesses, farm machinery, etc For details see page 
15, ‘Strout’ Peace and Plenty Catalog.” Copy 
mailed free hk. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 
10 3, 150 Nassau Street, N Y, Telephone Beckman 

THE GULF COAST COUNTRY--Port Arthur and 
Beaumont, Tex, and Lake Charles a. Unusual 
opportunities to farmers, stockraisers, truck growers, 
manufacturers and busimess men Fine climate, 
beautiful cities, rich prairie lands, abundant pas 
turage, rice ‘otton, sugar a, semitropical fruits 
and winter gardens. An ideal winter resort. Write 
for @iformation to IMMIG RATION BUREAU, 503 
Kansas Ci Southern Ry Building, Kansas City, Mo, 

GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN, where greater oppor 
tunities await you. Healthful, delightful climate vear 
round; good neighbors, schools, churches. Fine hard 
roads, convenient markets, fertile soils, low taxes, 
a labor, two and three crops yearly. No failures 
he Special inducements, Free booklet. W. A. 
JOHNSON, Pineora, Ga, 

32 ACRE NEW JERSEY fruit and poultry farm, 
equipped. 1100 thrifty, bearing apple, peach, pear 
and plum trees; 1500 blackberry bushes, grapes; five 
room house; barn; — house for 300 fowls; 
wood: all stock, and farm tools $2500, 
COLONIAL FARM CORPORATION. Rector Street, 
New York. 

you CAN DO BETTER on a outhern farm, 
Send for a year’s subscription free to our beauti- 
fully illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, 
which tells all about a low priced land and 


LaBAUME, 
Ry, 316. pte "Building, Roanoke, 


southern op — 
Agrl Agt, N & W 
Va. 





$4500 TAKES NINETY ACRE FARM, first class 
buildings, nine cows, young stock, farming tools, 
15 acres timber. 1% miles railroad town, high 
school, four churches. MILLER & WAIT, 60 North 
Avenue, Owego, N Y. 


SETTLE ESTATE—217 acres light, 
five miles from Petersburg, Va, less 
acre. 1000 cords wood; ever runni ne ae 
room house; outbuildings; two rn orchard, 
Details on request. J. G. BROWN. Cherrydale, Va. 





sandy loam, 
than $40 per 
eight 





FOR SALE—3% acres underlaid with coal: five 
room house, cellar; barn and miner house. Within 
mile of three country mines. WILLIAM WILKINS, 
Big Run, Pa. 





FOR SALi—12 acre farm. Write for particulars, 
HARLEY CUSHWA, New Carlisle, 0. 
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FIELD NOTES 


tive Sroce Ficco Reeacecntarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago ..+.. 2 2.00 $10.30 $10 Po $6.70 $8.65 $6.00 


eeeee .25 9.00 9.2 6.10 8.00 6.40 
10. 15 5 7.00 7.50 5.00 


St Paul 
New York .... 10. 00 9.05 





Buffalo ...... 10.50 9.50 10.15 7.00 8.50 6.00 
Pittsburgh ... 10.50 9.00 10.00 6.90 8.50 6.25 
Kansas City .. 11.50 10.00 9.80 6.50 850 5.75 

At New York receipts of beeves 


On best grades there 
‘was a better feeling, with a partial re- 
covery, closing sales 10@15c higher 
Bulls held up on all grades, closing 
firm for fat bulls; cows ruled steady 
for bologna stock and also for fat 
stock; but medium grades continued 
dull. Ordinary to fairly prime steers 
sold at $675@10 p 100 Ibs, outside 
figures for 2 cars Va 1387 to 13°4-lb 
average, oxen and stagsat 5.75@8.25, 
bulls at 4.50@7.50, cows at 3.254 6.60, 
an extra cow or two at 6.75@7. 
Calves were in moderate supply and 
good demand for all sorts and grades. 
iVeals opened 25c higher p 100 Ibs, and 


were moderate. 


made a further advance of 50c; clos- 
ing sales firm for all grades. Grassers 
closed steady. Veals sold at 10@ 
14.50 p 100 Ibs, culls at 8@9.50, 


grassers at 6@S8, fed calves at 8@9.50, 
western calves at 10. 

Sheep continued in light receipt 
and prices ruled firm for desirable 
grades. Lambs, notwithstanding lib- 
eral receipts, opened “We higher. Clos- 
ing sales showed best lambs firm to 
higher and others full steady. Prices 
ranged from $4.0 to 7.50 p 100 Ibs 
for common to prime, 3@4 for culls, 
10.25@12.40 for lambs, 8§@10 for culls 


and 8@9 for yearlings. 
Hogs opened 10@25c higher and 
prices held up well. The _ selling 


range was $9.50@010.15 p 100 Ibs for 


light to heavy hogs, 8.75@9 for pigs, 
8.50@8.75 for roughs, 5 for stags. 
The Horse Market 

Business was quiet at the auction 
marts and private sales stables last 
week. Good to choice offerings ruled 
steady, inferior do; very s and 
easier; common second-hand horses 


hard to sell. Good to choice heavy 
drafters were selling generally at $300 

@350 p hd; chunks 200@250, fair to 
g004 secand-hand delivery horses 100 
@150, inferior do down to $25. 

At Chicago, sharply advanced prices 
for steers, coupled with a higher go- 
ing market for corn, made _ feeders 
more disposed to cash cattle freely 
and save feed bills. Farmers with 
cattle on feed the past (0 to 9%) days 
saw assured profits on gains already 


made, these kinds coming in heavy 
volume, although not in prime fin- 
ished condition. Long-fed heavy 
steers and choice yearlings were in 
scanty supply, a few loads of oe 
steers quotable as high as $11.75 p 
100 lbs, extra prime 12, short-fed “ent 
tle going at around 10@10.50, some 
kinds off fodder and pastures S@9.75 

Speculative interests operated 
largely in the hog market to give 


values upward trend. Impetus to 
astern demand was found in the fact 
the receipts at Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
latterly showed falling off. Howover, 
total arrivals for 1916 to recent date 
at 11 principal markets were around 
25 million head, or 3% million more 
than during same period ‘15, and 
nearly six million head more _ cor- 
responding time ‘14. Best heavy hogs 
sold at $10@10.20 p 100 Ibs. 

Mutton supplies were light, every- 
thing offered found easy clearance, 
buyers disposed to meet sellers’ price 
views; latterly, general quality of 
good standard. Wethers were quot- 
able at $7.75@9 p 100 Ibs, breeding 
ewes 6.50@%, native lambs 11.75@12 


New Yor Cheese Market 

At Utica, N Y, the cheese season 
came to a close today with the sale 
of 595 boxes of small at 23c p Ib and 
20 tubs of butter at 3S8c. 

The season of 1916 was the most 
presperous in many years, both as re- 
gards the prices received and the 
amount of cheese made. The weather 
was very favorable for the growth of 
pastures during most of the season, 
and as a result the make was the 
largest in five years. There were 
record-breaking prices most of the 
time, due chiefly to a strong export 
demand. The opening price, l16c, al- 
most equaled the highest previous 
quotation at any time. The lowest 
quotation was 14%c, which was 
touched on June 5, and the highest, 
28c. touched toward the close, was 
i4c higher than had _ ever before 
heen paid in this dairy section, on a 
fold standard basis. The average 








cvrb ruling for the season was 16.45c, 
the highest on record. Following is a 
summary of the transactions: 





Total number boxes for season......sccseeees 106,000 
Number of pounds...........eeee. erccee «+ 5,300,000 
Average curb price per pound......... eoee 16.45 
Value of season’s cheese........... ctesseees $871,850 
Average price in 1915. 14.23 
Number of boxes in lf 94,000 
Value of cheese in 1915 $668,810 
Average price in 1914 14.2: 
Number of boxes in 86,000 
Value of cheese in $611,890 
Average price in 1913... 14.25 
Number of boxes in 84,000 
Value of cheese in 1918 $558.000 
Average price in 191 14.95 
Number of boxes in 100,000 
Value of cheese in 1912 $672.750 

The sales of butter on the board 


during the season were 1500 tubs, as 
compared with the same number last 
year, and 1458 in 1914. The lowest 
quotation was 28c in July and the 
highest 38c in November. 

Assuming that the settlement 
prices at Little Falls were the same 
as those at Utica, the number of boxes 
sold there for the season, 54,407 were 
of the total value of $447,500. The 
figures for the previous four years 
1915, boxes 83,081, value $590,766; 


are: 
1914, boxes 85,500, value $573,600; 
1913, boxes 97,000, value $615,901; 


1912, boxes 98,337, value $655,766. 

At Watertown, N Y, closing market 
for the year, sales of 1000 bxs touched 
the record price of 23%c p Ib. 





The Milk Market 


At York York, 
tremely short. 


the market is ex- 
Some of the dealers 
securing 


are having difficulty in 
enough to supply their trade. The 
market value is slightly under 5%c p 


qt to the producer in the 26-c zone 
for Grade B. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 


Nov 17 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
VIS. cccccccssiosssce Bee ae 
Susquehanna .......-. 8,836 
West shore ...ceesecee 13,490 730 
Lackawanna ......... 43,750 1,050 
N Y¥ C (long haul)... 84.102 1,555 
N Y C lines (short 
eT Ree se, 40 
rar 2,017 
Lehigh valley ........ 37,265 585 
Hemer Ramsdell line 3,35 Hr 
New Haven ....++--- 5,700 
Pennsylvania ........ 16,675 175 
Other sources ...e..+- li 2s 
De céciaeens 00 ee 8,224 
otals same w’k °15 329,906 11,099 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 
CHOICE CREAMERY SUTTER FEB FOUND 


New York Chicago 
1916.. 42 rr 40 
1915.. 32 33 31 
1914.. 3314 34 33 
1913.. 35 34 33 
Butter 


Holdings of butter in 152 cold stor- 
age houses reporting to the federal 
government on Nov 1 were around 79 
million Ibs, as compared with 93 mil- 
lion Ibs same date last year, a de- 
crease of 13% million Ibs, or 14.5%. 

Canada may permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleo because of high 
prices of butter fats. Also there is 
some talk of admitting U S oleo and 
butter free during the duration of the 
war. 

Speculators who bought butter and 
eggs last June to put into cold stor- 
age are selling at tidy profits. Actual 
cost of eggs per doz laid down in 
warehouses at New York and Boston 
is figured on an average at 26c. These 
eggs are selling wholesale at 33@36c. 
Butter stored between June 1 and 
Aug 15, present cost, all charges paid 
32 to 33c p Ib, is selling freely at 36 
to 37¢ p Ib. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 3714c p Ib, 
dairy 35c. 


At Columbus, O, emy 39c p Ib, 
dairy 29c. 

At Rochester, N Y, cmy 38c p Ib. 

At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 38@ 
4lc p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 
40c p Ib. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 41c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, ecmy 4014c p Ib, 
dairy 3114c. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 40c p_ Ib, 
dairy 36c. 

At Pittsbug, Pa, emy 40l4c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 39 p Ib, 
dairy 36c. 

At New York, market. tending 
sharply upward as season of lightest 
production is now at hand, present 
make much smaller than _ recent 
weeks, storage cmy butter moving out 
rapidly. Higher than extra cmy quo- 
table at 41144, @42c p lb, extra 4lc, 





firsts 3814@40l%c, held extras 38@ 
3844c, finest dairy 40c. 

At Chicago, market cleared closely, 
all offerings. taken on arrival, demand 
for medium grades strong. Extra 
emy quotable at 36@37c p Ib, extra 
firsts 3544 @36c firsts 34@35c, June 
ex*ra storage butter 351,@36, firsts 
32. @3414c. 

Cheese 


At New York, trading less active, 
but all values firmly held, cougtry 
markets firm. Held flat cheese “4 %oc 
p lb, fresh flats 23%c, held twins 20c, 
cheddars 25¢, Wis twins 25c, young 
America 25c, skim cheese 19% @ 20e. 


Cheese 


At Chicago, values firmly held, sup- 
plies es Cheddars and twins 
23@23%e p Ib, daisies 24@24%4c, 
young America 24@2414c, 





Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Shorthorne—At Waukesha, Wis, 43 Shorthorn 
calves sold for a@ total of $43,575, an average of 
$1013 each. One bull sold for $5200, 19 bulls for 


an average of $1260, and 24 females at an average 
of $817. This calf sale smashed al! records of beef 
breeds, At Chicago, 74 head of imported Shorthorn 
cattle sold for a total of $67,120, prices from $500 


to $2600, average $960; 18 cows and heifers brought 
$1000 to $1900 each, seven bulls from $1000 to $2600. 
At Chicago, the sale of 45 Shorthorns from herds at 


Kahoka, Mo, and 
favorable prices Nine 


Wapello, Ila, resulted in very 
bulls ranged from $390 to 
$1825, average $850. Cows and heifers sold from 
$215 to $2000. At Lodi, Wis, 11 bulls sold from 
$200 to $505, average $341. Thirty-three cows and 
heifers sold from $215 to $800, average $395. At 


Tulsa, Okla, three bulls brought respectively $200, 
$200 and $350; 23 cows and heifers sold from $200 
to $430, average $235. At Hartington, Neb, 12 bulls 


sold from $115 to $225, average $141; 31 cows and 
heifers as from $200 to $750, average $258. At 
Sioux City, Ia, 30 cows and heifers sold for an 
average price of $211 per head, at from $100 to $700; 
16 bulls averaged $138, at from $100 to $275. 

Angus—At Harlan, Ia, Escher & Ryan sold a 
combined offering of 51 head of Angus, average price 
$593. Top price for cows was $1575, paid for Ken- 
sington Lady E; top price for bulls $1400, paid for 
Pilot Dennison. Cows sold from $310 to $1575, bulls 
from $300 to $1400. At Burlington Junction, Mo, 
38 cows and heifers sold at from $235 to $1000, eight 
bulls at “:om $220 to $1500. At Memphis, Mo, 30 
cows #ni heifers sold from $200 to soe average 
$100; li bulls $100 to $420, average $190. 

Herefurds—At St Edward, Neb, 39 cows and 
heifers sold at $100 to or average $221; 20 bulls 
at $100 to $405, average $196. 

Guernseys—At Waukesha, Wis, at the semi-annual 
sale of Guernseys held under the auspices of the 
Waukesha Guernsey breeders’ association, 161 cattle 
were sold at an average price of $264 each, ranging 
from $100 to $975. At Oconomowoc, Wis, 48 head of 
cattle sold for a total of $14,265. average $297. 
Cows and heifers sold from $300 to $1550. 

Jerseys—At Kansas City, Mo, 50 head of cattle, 
including several bull calves, were sold in the ring 
for a total of $18,590, average $337 each. 
champion bull, Flora’s Queen Raleigh. brought gi725. 

Belgians, Percherons—At Ideal stock farm in Ohio 
41 head, including many spring colts and several 
yearlings, brought an average of $300 per head. 
Seventeen mares of breeding age averaged in excess 
of sere. Top price for mares was $800, for stallions 


600. 

Poland-Chinas—At Malvern, Ia, 60 head of boars 
and sows sold at from $25 to $105, average $45. 
At Henderson, Ia, Poland-Chinas sold at from $25 
to $69, average $42.50. At Hampton, Neb. 42 head 
sold at from $25 to $350, average $41. At Exira, Ia, 


— brought from $25 to $65, average 
Duroc-Jerseys—At Chariton, Ia, 18 sows averaged 
$61, 30 boars $41. At Carroll, Ia. 36 boars sold at 


from $25 to $130, average $55. Sows sold at from 


$25 to $82.50, average $54. 





Garclaugh May Mischief Ayrshire 

The champion Ayrshire cow, Garclaugh May Mis- 
chief, owned by Penshurst farms at Narberth, Pa, 
now holds a record as world’s champion, Ayrshire 

cow. Her advanced registry record is 25,329 pounds 
milW and 1053 pounds butter. « In addition to this 
wonderful production, Garclaugh May Mischief has 
shown prepotency in reproducing a strong, typical 
Ayrshire line of progeny and has transmitted to them 
the inherent power to preduce. Penshurst farm is 
now the home of world’s champion Ayrshire cow, 
with four of her daughters and one son; of all 
former world’s champion cows, with two sons and one 
daughter, and of three cows whose records average 
ip a. pounds milk and 1059 pounds butter.— 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

General Meetings 


Fourth national conference on marketing and farm 
credits, Hotel Sherman, Chica c 4-9 
Farm credit section—workings of federal farm "loan 

act, land settlement, tenantry, immigration, co-opera- 
tive banks and short term personal credits; marketing 
section—whole milk, co-operative marketing of grains, 
improvement in marketing other produce and _ live 
stock. C. W. Holman, secretary, 230 South La Salle 
street, Chicago. 

Ninth national apple show, Spokane, Wasb, 

Nov 20-25 

National nut growers’ assn, Jacksonville, Ge. 

Nov 22-24 


National Duroc-Jersey record assn, Peoria, Ill, Dec 2 
International live stock show, Chicago, Il, Dec 2-9 
National swine growers’ assn, Chicago, Dee 2-9 


U 8 live stock sanitary assn, Chicago, Dec 5-7 
American assn of importers and breeders of —— 
draft horses, Chicago, ec 6 


National corn show, Minneapolis, Minn, Dec th 16 
Farmers’ equity union, Omaha. Neb, Dec 20-22 
Soc of hort science, New York city, Dec 28-29 
National western stock show, Denver, Col, Jan 20, 17 
National good roads show, Boston, Mass, Feh 5-9, "17 
St Louis spring flower show. Mar 15-18, °17 
Will county short course, Plainfield, III, Jan 9-12 


Following is itinerary of the dairy and live stock 
train, to be operated by the G S & F_ Ry over its 
November 27, Bonaire. Ga; 28, Grovania; 29, 

: 30, Pinehurst; December 1. Vienna; 2, 
Cordele; 4, Arabi; 5, Sycamore: 6, Chula; 7, Tifton: 

. Lenox; 9, Sparks; 11, Hahira; 12, Valdosta; 13, 
Howell; 14, Fargo; 15, St George: January 8, 
Jennings, Fla; 9, Jasper: 10, White Springs; 11, 
Lake City; Lake Butler; 13, Hampton; 15, 
Brooklyn ; 16, »w- B- 17, Palatka. 

Sectional Meetings 
Cape May county board of agri, Cape May, Wis 
Extension conference, New Brunswick, N J, Nov 27- 38 
Ar.nual meeting Oxford Down record om, 

Chica 
Burlington county boys’ contest, Mt Holly, N is 


Brown Swiss cattle breeders’ assn, Chicago, Ill, 


National rivers and harbors congress, Washington, 
Dc, = 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, N J, Dec 5-7 
Md state grange, Dec 5- 


American Oxford Down record assn, Chicago, Ml, 


Lackawaima county hort Scran Fe. me 9 
Morris county board of 5 Florham Park, 


Morris county board of agri, Florham Park, N 


American Agriculturist 


Union county Eli NJ, peg 
Pa slate grange Philadelptia es 


Del state . Dover, Dee 18 
he growers’ assn of ious county, Bendersvilie, 


Dec 13-18 
N T ‘state hort soc, cen, NJ, Dec —s 
W Va hort soc, Morgantown, W ya, 

N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, NY, Jan's 3 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 


N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, ve Y, Jan oe 
W Va state grange, Charleston, W V. Jan 6 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan & 


N Y state assmn union town agri socs, Albany, N Y, 


bi 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany, N Y, Jan 8 
Pa state board of agri, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Ja 
Pa vegetable growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan pe 3 
ate hort assn of Pa. Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N 1 Y, 


an 18 

e Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-18 

N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 7 

Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, Jan 24-26 
tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N Y, 


Jan 2 
American cranberry growers’ assn, Camden, N J, 

Jan 2 
N Y state grange, Oneonta, N Y, Feb 6-9 
Warren county board of agri, Belvidere, NJ, Feb 
American Jersey cattle club, New York city, May 2 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N eb 12-17 


N_Y state Holstein- Friesian breeders’ club, om, 
Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Worcester, —_, 
Conference of -. people interested in the Farm life 
schools of N C, Hall of representatives, Capitol 
building, Raleigh. NC Dec 
North Carolina tuberculosis week, Dec 3-10 
— 


——— 








AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 











HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


40 Head of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallions 


at Reasonable Prices. 


I handle more Percheron and Belgian stallions at 
reasonable prices than any dealer in Ohio. If you 
are in the market for a good weanling or coming two- 
year-old stallion, write . your neighborhood 
needs a first-class mature stallion, be sure to to write me. 
If you want a go aged, tried stallion cheap to 
work and breed, write me. Have a few real bargains 
that I have taken in on deals that I can sell from 
$300.00 to $400.00. If you have a good tried —_—. 
and want to exchange og for a young one, will 
a reasonable deal. B weanling or coning 





two-year-old stallion and rales him up. A cheap way 
to own a good stalilon. Information and photos 
furnished on request 

A N 0. TRACY Mari 


etta, Ohio 
Headquarters for Percheron and — . Stallions at 
Farmers’ Prices. Sale barn in t 


The New York State 
Draft Horse 
Breeders Club 


offers registered draft stallions, all ages, at bargain 
prices. Can furnish grade two-year-old fillies, weight 
1200 to 1500 pounds, carload lots. 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Going out of the horse business. Weight one ton. 
Age six years. Broken single or double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. Write 


JUSTAMERE FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If ad Shetland Fuste = have om, The 
wan lling 

pay. ‘address Department D See contten, - 

THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 














Choice Registered Percheron Weanling Colts 
shipped to you by express C. O. D. From show stock 
weighing 1600 to 2000 Ibs. Also stallions and mares 
in foal. A few choice grade weanling colts. State wants. 
F. STEWART, . . ESPYVILLE, PA. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedigreed 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. If you 
want stock and @ square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. Y 














BREEDING STOCK 


Silver, White and Partridge Wyandottes. Pekin and 
Rouen ducks. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





m¢ Toulouse Geese, In- 

3 dian Runner Ducks, 
Pure Honey, Bees and Queens. Write 
for — Also Baby Chix for Spring 


delive: 
The eee Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 
the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerele from our high-producing, trapnested hone. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. 


For Best Selections Order Now 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 8. C. Buff and 
White Leghorns. Approved breeding cockerels, $3 - 
$3 am. OWNLAND FARMS, South Hammond, N. 


The Farmer’s favorite fowl] ita net 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y 



















at reduced prices for this menth. 
Turkeys ea. =. hay Holland .and 
Narragansetts, we will quote 
special price. Also, 60 breeds poultry. 
Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G 


3. ope and bare Pa. 





3u ELEANTS enter into the shipping of 
Boe eer ae puntichens of ¢ sot 
phe that eggs shipped shall reach the buger_ Wa 
Broken, ‘nor can they guarantee the hatching of = 
continue es Tsavertisers ts use this Dabo 
h t v 
aliowing ay oe oes or ; 
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November, 25, 1916. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 
es ny’ 
San 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


large, vigorous 
correct type and 


 Tywacana Berkshires — 
Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America, Also service 
boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 
for circular. 
TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Box 69 Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 








He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
38-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150. 


E.H.KNAPPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











Hampshire Pigs 
10 weeks old. Send 
for free circular. Also 
Guernsey bull, % full, 
nine months of age, jf 
nicely marked. Locust 
Lawn Farm, Bird-l- 
Rand, Box A, Lance 


Co., Pa. 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros- 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 

PT. Hogsett, Mer. Townsend Farms, New London, O. 














OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


lke be 
Healthy, Prolific Swine ow Sen 


No breed thrives better, o or gives 
more pigs per litter. 
gow specially fine 


bred ‘sows. 


375 |bs.in 
J-Collins Ve ee 9 months 


loorestown 


Satckeee Boars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 


PENSHURST FARM, 
Bedminister 


minister Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Biajostis Boy, 146407. M omen s 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 
Let us quote Ay F 4 LA 


boar, special price on a trio. 
BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS. N. J. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


75 head of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 
weeks to one year ~ that will make foundation 
stock. If you need a young , gilt, or a nice pig, 
we can supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 


PRIDE MOME FARM, - HOWARD, PA. 
Se O.1.C.’s Bred at Greenbraes 


Best type of prolific. thrifty stock. Descendants of 
Colonel Lee (prize boar) and Wildwood Prince ($750 
hog) for sale at very reasonable prices. Eastern 
headquarters for O. I. C. stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GREENBRAES FARM, MONROE, NEW YORK 





Narberth, Pa. 














LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 

told West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. _— sows and young pigs of 
these Saeed lines for sale. 

H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N 








Berkshires 


We have a -“ lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. hey are Jarge and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALE, PA. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


10 gilts bred for March, 10 
D R open gilts. 50 Sept. pigs, all 

of the real big type Duroes, 
with quality. We ship on approval. 


Cc. J. MeLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 








bs DUROC a ae 
Kinderhook PfgsbeEnrs’ ASSN 
Sen Gepestane in the east for. aoe stock of all ages. 
Best of breeding. ee from disease. Pairs not related 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs raised 

For Sale from Successor’s Duke 15th. 

J. P. Long Naples, N. Y. 

i 

Large Prolific Durocs RES *t one 

spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices 

D. H. DREISBACH, Box 75, 

SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fisted show flocks. If interested, write 











Kingston, Ross Co., 0 








Cc. T. BRETTBLL, Mgr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We have some fine. large ram lambs and a few good 
yearling ewes, bred te a great ram, for sale. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. 


CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Pure-bred registered Holstein cows hold all 
records, and the bright and shining high marks 
of production which enthuse Holstein owners and 
amaze the world are: Forty-four and forty-two 
hundredths Ibs. butter and 808.5 Ibs. milk in 7 
days; one hundred seventy-one and four banteed 
ninety-seven thousandths Ibs. butter and 3,2 
Ibs. of milk in 30 days; and fifteen hundred ce 
= and thirty-six hundredths Ibs. of butter and 

1,239.4 Ibs. of milk in 365 days. The Holstein 
oan in her rapid forward march of progress, is 
so profuse with remarkable achievements that 
even the above wonderful figures are ‘“‘subject to 
change without notice.’* 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 

L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














allages, both sexes. Bourbon 

Mulefoot Hogs Rea°*tnd “White ‘Holland 

turkeys; colored and white Muscovy, Pekin and Indian 
Runner ducks; Toulouse geese. Circular. 

SPRINGDALE FARMS RANDALL, N. Y. 

TYPE POLAND 

CHINAS. _ one ae 

or a ec Digs. a few bred 


ows. Prins right. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, 


0.1. CG PIGS 


now ready for shipment, Silver’s strain. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, R. 1, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


HICKORY RIDGE CHESTERS 


boars ready for service, sows open or bred to suit 
purchaser. Fall pigs, all Pigs registered 
W. H. PRESTON PRINGWATER, N.Y 


Willoffer ..on i tages for sale 


If you need a good herd aus fer sateen, 
BAST VIEW FARM. - - canwenn te ¥. 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
Hq. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA. 


REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 


August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
BUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 
Poland 


ig Type 
Th a All ages for sale. 
chine Plas get fhereg 8S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


























She’s The 
Money Cow 


She makes use of every ounce 
of feed. Her milk is the richest 
of all the breeds in butter fat 


and solids, She is rugged and 
vigorous will thrive in any 


‘climate, She milks steadily. 
She is beautiful and gentle, 
She’s the mortgage lifter. She’s 
the cow for the everyday farmer, 
yetshe’s the rich man’s fride,too. 
And she’s the cow for the family. 

Our free book, “About Jersey 
Cattle,” proves these thin 
Send forit now—a postal will 
— it’s interesting and instructive, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd Street + New York City 








SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, cnet by our great bull, mins 
made Ibs. 


37.44 butter in 
{one 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
fw and splendid individuals, from tested 
A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 





East Ri 
Grade ver ‘fo or - sale 


100 cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve 
soon. Not common black and white cows, 
= but cows that are bred for milk. The kind that 
= fill the pail. If you want the best, try a few 
= from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 


nnn 


20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN Bb. W EBSTER, Dept. O, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 *Phone 43F2 McGraw 


runanerinnusneney 
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COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFER 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


born February 2, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty 
Segis, a 32-1». son of the great Belle Segis, one of 
the best daughters of King Segis. The dam of = 
bull is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8 
sire of 19 A. R. O. daughters. She has a record a 
17.99 Ibs. butter in 7 days. The 7 nearest dams of 
this bull averaged for 7 days 24.80 lbs. butter, 556.9 
lbs. milk. Here is a bull with great backing. He is 
straight, well grown, and will do you some good. 
Price $75 f. o. b. here, with all pape 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, NM. ¥. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable | 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine breeding and conformation for sale 


SPRINGDALE FARMS’ 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


200 fresh cows and springers, all large 

ine individuals, young, well-bred, 
nicely marked and extra heavy 
milkers, 


100 large two and three year old heifers 
that are bred to good registered Hol- 
stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 3 
great dairy section. If you want 
good cows don't forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 

Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M = 


Sani soreneanentie venir 





Sophie's 
Tormentor Jerseys 
our Watchword 


Fairview Farm 


““Production”’ 
F 


No. 146—Bull calf, dropped May 27, 1916. Solid color 
(light fawn), black tongue and switch. Sire, Lou’s 
Torono 106614, the bull whose dam and two grand 
dams average 14,261 Ibs. 4 ozs. milk, 966 Ibs 13 ozs. 
butter. Dam, Figgis 85th of Hood Farm 258727, a 
register of merit daughter of Pogis 9th of Hood Farm 
Record: a Ibs. 3 ozs. milk, 410 Ibs. butter as a 
two-year-o 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 





‘Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered Holsteins priced right. 
Registered stock of all ages and kinds. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 





TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 
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a isa $350.0 Look This 


Real Snap ! Over Carefully : 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull ; 
Ready for Service 


Two years old, fine individual, almost entirely = 
white. Sired by “IT’’ (37.21 Ibs.) and out of a 
22-Ib. daughter of King of the Pontiacs, the most 
famous bull of the breed. A wonderful bargain! = 
Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N. Y. 


STU 


TOT 











Vanderkamp Farms 


do not claim that their sire Judge Segis is the 
greatest bull in the world, but they do claim that 
he is the only Holstein bull at five years of age 
with a 30 Ib. junior three year daughter and a 
21 lo. yearling daughter. We have three of his 
sons for sale. Write us for particulars now. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS 








New York 


Syracuse 


$100--Bull for Sale--$100 


Bull born Sept. 19, 1915. Sire, Changeling Butter 
Boy. Dam an A. R. O. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince. This bull is a splendid individual, well 
grown and nicely marked, ready for service. 

Tidy Abbekerk Prince and Changeling —— be 
have produced 10 30-lb. cows and 156 A. 
daughters. 

The first check for $100 takes him, tuberc — tested, 
registered and transferred f. o. b. Owego, ¥. 
George F. Blewer Est., Fred A. Blewer, a. ae 
Maple Vale Farm, R. F.D. 3, ‘taun Tioga Co., N. Y. 














. 

Spot Farm Holsteins $15) 
A son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
30-lb. dam, and 25 of his daugh- 
ters. % Holstein heifer calves. 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3 
years old, $35 to $75 each. 20 

(istered heifers 6 months to 1 year 
ol $100 each. Registered cows, heif- 
ers and bulls, high grade cows. Large 
stock on hand. Jome and see them. 


Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


Fall Cows for Sale 


One carload high grade Holstein springers. all young 
and perfect, no blemishes of any kind. If you need 
cows, don’t wait or they may be sold, and a bunch 
like these are hard to find together and they will 
freshen soon. Ji in calf to thoroughbred bull. 
Tuberculin tested if desired. 

J. A. LONERGAN, Route3, TULLY, N. Y. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 
E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New York 


£41 To provide Barn space for a new 

Harbor Hill crop of calves we offer A BAR- 

GAIN in a growthy 4 MONTHS 

Guernseys BULL CALF. A grandson of imp. 
Masher’s Galore. Send for Sales List. 

Cc. H. HECHLER, Supt., BoxH, ROSLYN, N. Y. 


























Large English Berkshire Swine 


of the best types. Both sexes, not 
ne re - «= . CENTER VALLEY, Pa. 





Holstein Bull Calf 


Grandson of 
} ow gy a ghee Farm, Palawinevilie, *. ° 





Professor Rosaire A.J.C.C.99788 
For Sale A bull of show quality, and a 
getter of heavy milkers. See his get in the Coriell 
herd. J. P. LONG, NAPLES, N. Y. 











| J. R, FROST, 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


%~ Holstein heifer calves, $10 to 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
five. Four registered heifer calves, 
eight weeks old, extra fine, very 
cheap for the quality. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Regis 
tered yearlings, heifers and cows 
in calf to Ormsby Jane King. 
Write for literature and par- 
ticulars. 

Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y, 


Attention! 


The price of milk has increased. This is the time = 
to improve your herd. I have a few Holstein bull 
calves bred in the purple Who wants one at a 


reasonable price? 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 











40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 





NOW OFFERING bull calf born March 11, 1916, good 
size, very handsome individual, beautifully marked, % 
white. Sire was by best son of King of the Pontiacs, 
out of a daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam isa 
sister to Agatha Pontiac, ex-world’s champion 4-year- 
old butter cow. Price $150. If you want a real one, 
buy this 2 We have cheaper ones. I. R. Foster, 
Owego, N. E. H. Foster, Barton, N. Y. Address 
co eS. to Barton, N. Y 





For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, a!so a few bulls. 


MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS. 


READY for 


BULL = 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad, and out ofa 
29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol. 
Dam a 11.92-lb. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 Ibs 
Color mostly white. Write for price. 

W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, ROCHESTER. N. ¥ 


ready for Nov. and Dec. 

A Pere Bred Bull use, with all papers, price 
Also a June calf from a 32-Ib. sire and an 18-Ib. 
Petter for $50. Send for photos and breeding. Brown 
Bros., Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Eight head of Reg. Cattle for sale, 
Seven heifers and one bull, good stuff, priced to sell. 
No pedigrees. Come -_ see them. $1000 takes A 


A. C. LEW, = Sd BRISTOLVILLE. 















































Thanksgiving in the Home 


Recipes and Seasonable thoughts for the family holidays 


Thanksgiving in Ye Olden Time 


MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 
IIANKSGIVING in ye _ olden 
| time was a celebration of great 
magnitude. The housewife 
began her preparations long before 
the day. There was the mince meat 


to make for the wonderful pies, pump- 
kin to cook, and many vegetables to be 
selected. The king of the feast was 
as a matter of course the turkey, and 
it was flanked by a great chicken pie, 


of flaky pastry and inimitable “fill- 
ing.” The turkey was stuffed with a 
“bread stuffing,” and its neck gar- 


nished by a ring of pork sausages. 
Pies by the dozens were prepared— 
mince, cranberry, pumpkin, blueberry, 
apple, and many of varied sorts of 
dried fruits. In the vegetables there 
was a generous boiled dish of many 
varieties, much akin to our common- 
place “New England boiled dinner.” 
Then there was the baked Indian 
pudding, the recipe for which had 
been handed down in families for 
generations. To this was added the 
delectable raised doughnuts and the 
“fried pies.”’ Preparation for the 
feast of today is a simple manner in 
comparison; a few of these old dishes 
are given here in the hope that some 
of our busy housewives may care to 
resurrect them for the coming great 


day: 

RAISED DovuGuNuTS—In one cup of 
sealdcd milk melt two tablespoons of 
butter. Add a little salt and a quarter 


of a cup of sugar, and when cool add 
i. half of a yeast cake which has becn 
moistened in a little warm water. Stir 
into the mixture a pint of flour and 
Ikct raise until it is light and foamy. 
After this is thoroughly light add one 
--g and beat well. Next add a scant 
enp of sugar and a half teaspoon of 
rround nutmeg and cinnamon mixed. 
Add sufficient flour to knead well. Let 
the mass rise again, then cut into 
strips and twist into a figure eight. Let 
rise on the board for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, then fry in deep fat. 

CHICKEN Pie—Three pints of rich 
milk, one heaping teaspoon of salt, 
four teaspoons of baking powder and 
sufficient flour to make a pastry that 
is soft and will yet roll well. For the 
filling have ready two tender chickens 
that have been jointed and boiled in 
salted water until thoroughly tender 
Drain from the liquor in which they 
were cooked. Line a deep baking 
dish with the pastry. Bone the 
chicken, and put a layer of the meat 
in the pie, dot with bits of butter, add 
a sprinkling of flour, then a layer of 
thinly sliced Irish potatoes. Continue 
in this manner until all the ingre- 
dients have been used. Many old- 
fashioned housewives added to the po- 
tatoes .and chicken a layer of tiny 
round dumplings cut from the pastry. 
Pour over all enough of the chicken 
stock to come well up around the fill- 
ing, and cover with a top layer of the 
pastry, in which has been cut a slit 
to allow the escape of the steam. 
Bake in a moderate oven for an hour, 
and serve hot, accompanied by the re- 
mainder of the chicken stock which 
has been slightly thickened with flour, 
blended with cold water before adding 
to the boiling stock. 


CRANBERRY JELLY IN MOoOLDS—Wash 
one quart of cranberries, then place 
in a porcelain kettle and cover with 


cold water, cook until the skins burst 
open, then mash and strain through a 


colander, and return to the fire. Add 
one and one-half cups of sugar, and 
cook until thick. Pour into molds or 
teacups and allow to harden. When 
ready to serve turn out in senarate 
sauce plates and serve individually, 
with the turkey 

Frit?) PIES—-Make a pastry as for 
ordinary pies. Cut out a round the 
size of a saucer, after it has been 
rolled into thin sheet. Fill one-half 
of this round with thinly sliced ap- 


ples, which have been sweetened and 


spiced to taste. Fold the remaining 
half of the pastry over the top, and 
pinch the edges together well, being 
careful that there is no break in the 
pastry anywhere. Fry in deep, hot 
fat, as doughnuts are fried. 

INDIAN PUDpDING—-Scald one cup of 
corn meal with a little milk, then 


gradually blend with it two additional 
cups of milk Add a little salt, and 
one cup of molasses, unless liked very 
sweet, then add an additional half cup. 
Add two tablespoons of melted butter, 
and one teaspoonful of mixed spices 
rround cinnamon, nutmee and ginger 
Fake from three to four hours, occa- 
sionally adding a little cold milk. to 
assist in making the whey or watery 
juice. 

PILGRIM PUMPKIN PIE—To each two 
cups of stewed pumpkin add one cup 
of surar, one-half cup of milk, one 
erg. one-half teaspoon of salt, one 
half teaspoon each of grourd ginger, 
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For the Page “It Has Been My Experience” 


I have been much gratified with the generous response to my invitation 
in which I asked the household readers to send in experience letters that 
= the rest might have the benefit from the way they had worked out inter- 


WMV 


esting problems. 


rhe letters sent in, in answer to the question, “What are you making 
will be printed in the issues of December 2 and 9. 


for Christmas?” 


The next topic for our round table discussion is 
= ‘‘What is your family’s favorite hearty dish for supper 
Give recipe for it, and if there is any partic- 
ular little knack you have in regard to making it, be sure and 


on cold nights ?’’ 


tell that also. 


sions. 
to compete. — 
special topic is announced. 


* 


alittle 


cinnamon and allspice. Mix thor- 
ovghly, line a pie tin with rich 
pastry, and fill with the mixture, 


bake in a moderate oven for at least 
forty minutes. A pumpkin pie should 
be baked slowly and thoroughly. 
MINCE MEAT—The following recipe 
will be found accurate and the pies 
will be most delicious if care is taken 
in the making of the pastry. Mix 
five cups of chopped lean beef, two 
and one-half cups of chopped beef 
suet, seven and one-half cups of 
chopped apples, three cups of boiled 
cider, one-half cup of strong vinegar, 
one cup of molasses, five cups of 
sugar, two and one-half cups of 
seeded raisins, one cup of dried cur- 
rants, one teaspoon each of the fol- 
lowing ground spices — cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, and allspice, and the 
grated rind of two lemons if they are 
handy—these may be omitted. Reduce 
the beef stock to three cups and add 
to the mixture. Mix together very 
thoroughly, and you have an ex- 
cellent mince meat that may be used 
at once or that will keep for months 
if sealed in glass jars. In baking the 
pies, have a moderately heated oven 
and bake slowly but thoroughly. For 
the Thanksgiving beverages, cider is 
always a favorite. This may be served 
in its natural state, cold and clear, or 
Mulled 





may be mulled as desired. 
grape juice is also a good cold 


weather beverage as is ginger cup. 
MULLED GRAPE JUICE—To the juice 
of one lemon, add the grated peeling 
of one orange, let stand for’ ten 
minutes, then add one cup of boiling 
water, and a heaping tablespoon of 


- 
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It is to be hoped that many suggestions will also be received for future discus- 
Letters on this last topic should be sent by December 4, or they will be too late 
The letters will be printed in the third issue from the one in which that 
A letter written in pencil will be quite as acceptable as 
one written in ink, and considered as worthy of a prize if it contains worth-while ideas. 
Real names will be omitted from printed letters if so requested. 


Address all letters to the Household Editor, care of this paper. 


GIVE THANKS 
GRACE BULKLBY 


Now the year draws near its closing, 
Oft the skies are dull and gray, 
Brown and bare the fields and pasture, 
Short and shorter grows each day. 
Harvest work at last is over. 
All is safely gathered in, 
Safely stored in barn and cellar 
Ere the winter storms begin. 


Then it’s meet to offer praises, 
With an earnest, grateful heart, 
Thanks unto the Lord of harvest 
On this day that’s set apart. 
Thanks for all the earthly blessings 
That He gives with lavish hand, 
Thank Him, too, for times of trial, 
Though ‘twas hard to understand, 


For the why of pain is hidden 
From our longing human eyes, 
Oft the things that we call troubles 
Are but blessings in disguise. 
So we'll keep a true thanksgiving, 


_Feeling sure He knoweth 
Grateful for the joys He sends us, 
Leaving in His hands the rest. 
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Sugar. Place these ingredients in a 
granite saucepan, add one quart of 
unfermented grape juice, four whole 
cloves, and a pinch of powdered cin- 


namon; bring slowly to the boiling 
point and let simmer for fifteen 
minutes. Prepare a meringue by 


boiling together one cup of sugar and 
two tablespoons of water, until it 
forms a thick syrup that will spin a 
thread, pour this gradually over the 
stifly beaten whites of two eggs, 
stirring constantly; now add the boil- 
ing grape liquor, dust lightly with 
nutmeg, and serve at once. 

MULLED CIDER—To each quart of 
cider add one-half teaspoon of whole 
allspice, two inches of stick cinna- 
mon, and three well beaten eggs. Boil 
together the cider and _ spices for 
three minutes, add carefully to the 
well-beaten eggs, beating while add- 
ing. Strain and serve at once. 

GINGER CuP—For this will be re- 
quired four oranges, three lemons, 
one quart of ginger ale, one cup of 
shredded pineapple, one dozen cloves, 
one-half teaspoon of ground cinna- 
mon, one-third of a nutmeg grated, 
one pint of water and one-half cup 
of sugar. Push the cloves into the 
oranges and let stand for an hour. 
Add the juice of the lemons and 
oranges to the sugar. Add the spices 
and pineapples and let stand two 
hours. When ready to serve pour 
over these ingredients the ginger ale 





and the water, and serve cold. 
A mischief maker between two 
people seldom gets out of the way 


soon enough to avoid being hurt. 


best, 























As God Hath Prospered You 
L. D, STEARNS 

Can you not taste them once again 

—those pies, that turkey, tarts, and 

cake, and jell, that long ago, in the 

old home were made for you? Can 


you not see your mother—hair, 
lightly touched with gray—mixing, 
baking, toiling for the dinner that 


was to grace Thanskgiving day? And 
your father, how straight and proud 
he was as, standing, he carved and 
heaped your plate with squash and 
turkey, onions, and the rest! 

Now, mother’s hair is white as 
drifted snow, and father’s form is 


bent. The steps of each are falter. 
ing and _ slow. Their hands are 
trembling; eyes are dim. - But the 


same love that swelled within their 
hearts that day is just as strong, and 
true. And yet again, at this Thanks- 
giving time, fhey think and speak of 
you. 

But Life’s hand on the dial turns 
toward you, today. 

The stacks of pies and 
jellies, cakes, all waiting 
fexst, are on your shelves, instead 
of theirs, your children are flitting 
about; perhaps one or two of your 
friends have been invited in; a long- 
absent brother or sister expected; but 
they—too far away, too old, to be 
with you today—are sitting by the 
great old stove, alone. 

ait! Have you sent a word of 
cheer, a box, a bill, as God hath 
prospered you? It may be they'll be 
gone another year. you see. But now, 
you have them here! 


cookies, 
for the 





Candicd Cranberries 

Candied cranberries make a deli- 
cious and inexpensive confection, 
much resembled candied cherries, but 
having a distinct flavor of their own. 
They may be eaten as a sweetmeat or 
used to give a touch of color to frosted 
Christmas cakes, whipped cream, or 
custards, can be used like citron in 
cakes or puddings or chopped up and 
added to “tutti-frutti” ice creams. 

The secret of candying cranberries 
lies in handling the fruit so that it 
will become saturated with sugar. 
This calls for slow cooking on the in- 
stallment plan and the use of a dish 
large enough to permit all the berries 
to float at the top of the sirup dur- 
ing cooking. The skins are so tough 
that they must be pierced before cook- 
ing to let the sirup into the pulp or 
interior. To do this, three little slits, 
each \% inch long, should be made in 
each berry with the point of a pen- 
knife. Use selected, large, firm cran- 
berries. The directions for cooking 
are as follows: 

For one and one-half cuvs of berg 
ries. make a thin sirup by boiling to- 
gether until clear two cups of sugar 
and two and one-half cups of water. 
When the sirup is cool, add the her- 
ries and bring very slowly to the boil- 
ing point. If the berries are heated 
too quickly, the skins will burst before 
the sirup soaks into the pulp. As 
soon as the sirup boils, take the dish 
off the stove and let it stand overnight. 
Nevt day, drain the sirup from the 
berries and boil it until it is reduced 
to about half its original volume. Put 

“the berries into this medium-thick 
sirup and heat slowly; boil gently for 
three or four minutes, and then allow 
to stand for two hours or more. Then 
boil gently a third time for five min- 
utes. A smaller dish probably. wil! be 
needed for the third and last boiling. 
When thoroughly cold, or better still, 
on the following day, drain off the 
sirup and spread the berries out on a 
lightly buttered plate or a sheet of 
clean, waxed or lightly buttered paver 
until the surface of the berries dries. 

The berries, if directions have been 
foliowed, will candy separately, and 
not a sticky mass. 

To make a delicious ice cream, add 
one-half to three-quarters of a cup of 
chopped berries to each quart of the 
cream mixture. They also can be 
combined with bits of candied orange 
or lemon peel, or other glace fruits to 
make “tutti-frutti” ice cream. The 
sirup left over after the berries are 
candied has a pleasant sweet-acid 
flavor and fine color and is excellent 
in pudding sauce or even, when di- 
luted with water, for use on pancakes, 
waffles, etc. 





Baked Pears Are Delicious—Take 
as many pears (smcoth and sound) as 
you wish for a meal, or even two 
meals, and prick them with a fork in 
several places. Place them in a deep 
baking dish and turn over them a cup 
or a cup and a half of sugar and wa- 
ter, enough to make a good syrup 
when done. Bake until tender, serve 
either warm or cold. 
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A Thanksgiving Adventure 


What happened to Jane. when she practiced deception--~By Frances Harmer 


RANE W YCHERLY 
heard the “boss’s’”’ in- 
vitation with growing 
irritation. She glanced 
from one to the other 
of her six fellow 
stenographers to see 
how they took it. 
“So we decided, Mrs 
Baldwin and I,” he spoke with his 
vsual pomposity, “that we'd open our 
doors. In her name, I ask you all— 
thag@ is, all who haven’t homes, and 
haven't bids any place—to dine with 
us Thanksgiving day. Huh?” 

ne after another, the girls ex- 





plain a home dinner, or a “bid.” 
until the clerk next Jane was ap- 
proached. 


“Very kind of Mrs Baldwin,” she 
said, “thank you, sir, I'll be glad to 
come.” 

“Much obliged, Mr Baldwin,” it 
was Jane’s turn now. “I'm going— 
out of town.” 

But, when the closing hour came, 
she regretted the words, born of ir- 
ritation. 

“Where to?” 
had accepted. 

“Brionville.”” hazarded Jane, choos- 
ing a town where she had once had a 


asked the girls who 


friend. She remembered that Brion- 
ville boasted a small, inexpensive 
hotel. 


“Better have stuck it out, and 
pleased him,’ said her politic fellow 
employee. 

“Not unless I could have been de- 
cently dressed,” Jane answered. 

For the sting of the invitation lay 
in the fact that Mrs Baldwin had, 
three months ago, been the most un- 
popular of the stenographic force! 
Nor had her visits, made weekly, at 
all further endeared her to that 


force. The bride breathed an ex- 
asperating condescension on _ those 
occasions. 


But, when Jane reached her small 
bedroom, she realized that she had 
been foolish. Thanksgiving dinner 
at her boarding house was included 
in her weekly payments. She would 
be charged for a meal—a star meal 
which she could not eat, and be 
“out” the price of a poor substitute, 
plus the price of her ticket to Brion- 
Ville! 

Still, 8 o’clock found her on the 
train. She had not visited Brionville 
since her one-time friend (now mar- 
ried and out west) had left it, but 
the proprietress of the hotel, a_ re- 
Spectable widow, would shelter her 
reasonably, and, after all, it would be 
a change. 

“My, but I’m 
taken!" 

“Oh, Mrs Carter! What shall I do?” 

“There's a train back?” 





sorry! Every cot 


“Yes, but—” 

She could not explain. To return 
incognito was not possibie. And if 
Mr Baldwin knew that she had 


slighted his invitation, well, her posi- 
tion might be imperiled! What a 
tangle from this small deception! 
And she hadn’t spoken an untruth. 
Hadn’t said more than the Fare fact 
that she was going out of town. 

“I tell you,” Mrs Carter’ said, 
“You go ’round to that red house, 
see? Right at the end of that block. 
Ask Miss Lyons if she won’t take 
you in. She's often a kind of annex, 
anyway, in the summer, when her 
roomers are away. She rents tc 
teachers. Sure to be a vacant bed, 
Thanksgiving.” 

Jane lifted her suitcase—it was not 
heavv—and walked to the red house. 

“What do you want?” 

Jane lifted her head. The voice 
came from an upper window. She 
explained the situation. 

“Yes, I've a room. Miss Jones's,” 
the voice grew fainter, and the last 
words were inaudible to Jane. “Wait 
a bit.” 

“Come right in. 
locked.” she said, in a 
agitated manner. 

Jane watched her bolt and bar and 
lock up again, and then drag a heavy 
trunk against the door. 

“Are there burglars about?” she 
asked, good humoredly. 

“Yon néver can tell,” Miss Lyons 
replied cryptically. “I don’t believe 
in chances. Mrs Carter telephoned 
“bout you just before you came. 
Said she knew your pa.” 

She showed Jane to a neat, pretty 
room up one flight. 

“Mv room’s just there,” she ob- 


T want this door 
somewhat 


served. “And the bathroom’s next. 
Want anything?” 
“Just a drink of water,” replied 


‘ane. “I can get that myself.” 
When she had undressed, she could 
have Iaughed aloud at the absurditv 
of her position. In a_ perfectly 
Strange house, for no really sensible 
reason. 
“What was that? 


Jane sat up. She heard a strange, 
irregular scratching outside her 
open window. It sounded, to a fairly 
lively imagination, as though some 
tool were being employed on _ the 
wall, probably to effect a burglarious 
entrance, probably to murder’ two 
lone women in their beds. 

Jane crept to the window and 
looked out. The moon was waning, 
but there was light enough to show 
her a young man apparently trying to 
open a small window, a square window, 
on the ground floor. Jane lost no 
time in tapping on Miss Lyons'’s door. 

“I think a burglar's trying to get 
in,”” she announced, when at last 
that lady was fully awake, and slowly 
disabused of an idea that Jane was 
the burglar in question. “We could 
throw water on him from my win- 
dow?” 

“TI can guess who it is, fast enough,” 
moaned Miss Lyons, putting a pink 
boudoir cap at a somewhat rakish 
angle on her kid curlers, “Let me 
look at him.” 

She looked from Jane's’ window. 
The burglar was as yet outside. 

“It's him,” gasped Miss Lyons, in 
an agitated:whisper. “I knew it.” 

“Then he’s all right?" asked Jane, 
bewildered. 

“All wrong,” snapped her hostess. 
“He's the teller in the bank. He was 


Quick as a flash, she was close to it, 
and had taken it out. Then, with a 
rapid movement, she hurled it up the 
Stairs, almost hitting Miss Lyons, at 
that moment emerging, on the lady’s 
inoffensive nose! 

The burglar turned just in time to 
see the flight of the key, as, arrowlike, 
it passed him. 

“If you touch that lady, it'll be all 
the worse for you. The police are on 
the way!” 

The burglar was distinctly annoyed. 

“The deuce they are!” he muttered. 

There came sounds from outside— 
sounds of a firm step. Another. Evi- 
dently two policemen had arrived. 

“Mr Warner,” Miss Lyons came 
down two steps to speak, “don't make 
a fuss. They're here!” 

She uttered a scream. 
around to look un at her. 

“Jt isn’t you!” she said, leaning over 
the baluster and staring at the bur- 
glar. 

“I'm not Warner,” he said, shortly. 
“And I don’t want to waste two or 
three hours with your local police. 
Kindly let me out!” 

He spoke with some ferocity, to 
Jane, the last three words. 

“Hello, there!”’ came from the door, 
which the otlicer was rattling. “*‘What’'s 
wrong?” 

Jane was close to the burglar now, 


Jane swung 
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She Forgot That she Was Not Dressed for Company 


discharged a weck aco and _ disap- 
peared. And I've $200 in the house. 
some dividends, and the roomers’ 
crecks, and he knows it.” 

She stole from the room. Jane 
watched the unconscious villain, who 
suddenly disappeared. He was in the 


house. 
Hardly stopping to think, Jane 
flung on her wrapper and went to 


the stairway. Through Miss Lyons’s 
shut deor, she could hear a faint 
murmur. Undoubtedly, the lady was 
securing the police. But who would 
secure the burglar? 

She stole down a stair or two, and 
Saw a tall, very -alert masculine 
figure. 

He was a rood-looking young man, 


with a fronk. fair-skinned face, and 
short, reddish hair. His eyes were 
blue, set wide apart and not, one 


would have supposed, the eyes of a 
dishonest person. 

He looked at Jane. Jane-looked at 
him. She forgot, and he did not seem 
to observe, that she was not dressed 
for receiving company. 

Womanlike, Jane spoke first. 

“How did you get in?” sho *sked, 

“T am more interested,” replied the 
burglar, pleasantly, lifting his cap as 
he spoke, “in how I am to get out.” 

His voice was agreeable. But his 
poise, considering the circumstances, 
irritated Jane. She followed his 
glance to the stairway, at the foot of 
which was a small, round window, and 
then bethought her of the front door. 
The key was in the lock! 


en 


and suddenly her attitude changed. 
His eyes were so clear and honest; his 
face so fair and frank. He was in a 
position, truly, not easily explained, 
but she felt faith in him. 

“Oh,” she faltered, as again the 
doors shook, and very impatient words 
were heard outside, “I’m sorry.” 


“You've every reason to be,” the 
burglar replied, unappeased. ‘You're 
hinderjng justice, not aiding her, I 


can teil you.” 

“Miss Wycherly,” called Miss Lyons. 
“where did you throw that key? Oh, 
here it is!" 

“Help me to get out,” 
man grasped Jane’s wrist. 

She stepped aside, even as_ she 
heard Miss Lyons’s window open. 

“Go,” she said, indicating the win- 
dow of his entrance. 

“They'd catch me in it,” he frowned. 

“The back door,’ through that 
kitchen,” whispered Jane. 

“Good,” he ran and she ran, “thanks 
—Miss Wycherly. You shall hear from 
me again.” 

He was gone like a shot. Jane re- 
turned, rather dazed, to the hall to 
meet the stern gaze of two officers of 
the law. 

“He got away,” she faltered. 

Her quick ears caught the sound of 
his steps flashing past her—to her 
right. That meant the street leading 
to the depot. ; ; 

“Which way?” thundered the arms 
of the law. 

That” 
to the left. 


the young 


she pointed mendaciously 


eras 


They rushed past her, and then 
stopped, searching for footprints in 
the dim light, after the most approved 
Sherlock Holmes fashion, 

“Oh, no! He didn't look as bad as 
that,"’ said Jane, involuntarily. 

Then she went back to her room 
and her warm bed, with sleep as far 
off as the poles! 

She had let a burglar escape! Turned 
him loose, to prey on society and 
blacken his soul with further crimes. 

“No, I have not,” she told herself, 
“he was good! Goodness was in his 


eyes. Why did he come? Why did 
he come that way? What did he 
want?” 


When she woke, sunlight was pour- 
ing into her room. At first, strange 
surroundings frightened her. Then 
memory came, 

“What an udventure,” she mentally 
capitalized it. "What a strange Thanks. 
giving!" 

She dressed hurriedly. Miss Lyons 
met her as she left her room. 

“Come and hive a bite of »reakfast,” 
she said, hospitably. “They never 
caught him. They telephoned. He 
must have doubled someway.” 

“Odd,” was all Jane could say. 

After breakfast she went for a walk. 
Then to church. And the shock of 
her life came to her, as the burglar 
ushered her to a seat! 

She was so bewildered that it is to 
be feared the service proved less en- 
grossing than it should have been. 
Yes, it was no other. And the nicest 
looking people smiled at him, and he 
smiled back! 

“Miss Wycherly?” 

Jane's pulses fluttered as he spoke. 
They were outside the church. 

“May I walk a little way with you? 
To explain?” 

“VYe-es,”” she wavered. 

“First, please tell me something. 
Did Miss Lyons recognize me?" 

“I’m sure she, did not know you. 
She saw you were not the man she 
first thought you were—Warner.” 

“Warner’s in his home, with a guard 
at the door,” he answered. Seen in 
the sunlight, he was more attractive 
than ever. “Let me tell you the whole 
business, Miss Wycherly. By the way, 
my name’s Gerald Gratton.” 

Jane bent her head. 

Explanations 

“Warner's my chum. He's a quick- 
tempered fcllow, and didn’t get on 
with his father, so he roomed, for 
about two months, with Miss Lyons. 
Then came this bank business—he's 
innocent, and I hope they are now on 
the right track—and, for his father’s 
sake, he was allowed to return home, 
under surveillance, until more light 
was thrown on some missing collateral, 
Understand?” 

“Now what were you doing?” re- 
turned Jane. 

“Getting something for him, out of 
his room.” 

“Why couldn't--you 
openly, and asked for it 

*“*Miss Lyons had orders to admit no 
one but the police.” 

“Couldn’t they—the police have got- 
ten it for him?” 

“No. He—we 
police on to this. 
ly, I am going to ask you 
for me!” 

“Me?” she said, amazed. 

“You! Thanks to your efforts last 
night, you won't be suspected, you see. 
And it’s nothing I—~he—we—shouldn’t 
have, being a lady’s photograph and 
three of her letters!” 

Jane felt suddenly acutely 
able. 

“You see,”’ he went on, “if the clue 
the detective’s on now should lead to 
nothing they'll search Warner's room. 
They’re likely to do it anyhow. And 
her name mustn’t be mixed up in it. 
It’s merely to keep a girl’s name out 
of the papers that I ‘burgled’ last 
night.” 

“You must think a 
her.” Jane’s heart seemed 
down to her shoes. 

“T do,”’ he said, emphatically. 
heart sank even lower. 

“Well,” he asked eagerly, ‘‘will you 
do this? You can make Miss Lyons 
show you the room, can’t you? Or, 
manage to get in, some way.” 

“T'll try,;”’ she said. Then, facing 
him, “if you’ll come with me to her 
door, to—to—” 

“Prove my story’s O K?”" He did 
not smile. “I rather hoped you'd trust 
me, somehow. But I’ll come.” 

Miss Lyons smiled at him as the 
people at church had done. 

“Oh, so you know Miss Wycherly?” 
she said. “Come in, Gerald. Did she 
tell you the fright we had last night?” 

“But you didn’t catch your burglar,” 
he paried. 

“No.” 

“Nor even get a good look at him?’ 

[To Page 22] 
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My Funniest Experience 


Prize winning letters in recent contest 


The Prize Winners 

Many were the prize letters sent in 
for the contest, What Was Your Fun- 
niest Experience? Evidently our 
readers have found themselves from 
time to time in some pretty ridiculous 
situations. But as one little girl stated 
naively in her letter: “This does not 
read very funny now I have written it 
down, but it was awful funny when I 
saw it happen.” This seemed to be 
true of many of the letters. Undoubt- 
edly the incidents were excruciatingly 
funny at the time, but it is difficult to 


put on paper this same humor. How- 
ever, we are sure everyone will enjoy 
reading of the funny predicaments in 
which some of our folks found them- 
selves or their friends. 
The Dance I Missed 
0. T. FINEGAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
{First Prize $3] 

When I was about fifteen years old 
I lived on a farm with my father and 
mother and two younger brothers. 
tur neighborhood was a lively one, 
and entertainments of all kinds were 
held, but the most enjoyed and best 
attended of all was the dance given 
every week in a little hall over the 
grocery store, about a mile from our 
nouse. 

Now, my father was very strict in 
his opinions of what amusements I 


should attend, and he would not allow 


me to go to these dances, 

This grieved me very much. I had 
ately been reading some romantic 
love stories and had gotten the idea 
that father could be eluded. So Bob 
Hedding and I decided to go to the 
dance without asking our parent 

The evening came at last. Our 
family always retired early, but this 
evening they seemed bound to the 
sitting room. However, about eight 
o'clock I yawned and said I simply 


ouldn’t sit up any longer and went to 


my room, Then the preparatio be- 
gan. My hair, not naturally wavy, 
had to be curled on mother’s curler, 
which I had carried upstairs under mv 
apron. Bob was to meet me at 8.45 
at the foot of the orchard and we 
would walk to the dance I curled my 
hair, put on my new lawn dress with 
the pink roses in it, my best Sunday 
shoes and even my long gloves, which 
I never wore except to church, and I 
was ready but to go. 

I had planned to slide out my win- 
dow by means of a rope tied to the 
limb of the tree that grew near my 
window. I took hold of the rope and 
down I slid and lande« splash—into 
the cistern six feet square and seven 
feet deep with about four feet of 


water, which left me standing in water 
up to my shoulders, after I had 
floundered around and got on my feet. 

Father had planned to repair the cis- 


tern so.he had uncovered it, for that 
purpose. Well, here I was, new dress, 
new shoes, gloves and curls, too. I 
paddled around for a while, afraid to 
stay and afraid to call. Perhaps 
twenty minutes passed when I heard 
father’s footsteps. He was coming to 
‘over the cistern, fearing some ani- 
mal might fall into it in the night. 
One board was on, when I thought 
best to yell, “Father! Father, I am in 
here!” 


He dropped his lantern and turned 
white, I guess, then looked in, and 
pulled me out, but not without seeing 


the rope I came down on. He took 
me in the house and presented me to 
the family. Oh! but I was sorry 
looking. After I had owned up and 
the scare was over the boys laughed 
and shouted, mother said lucky the 
weather was warm and gave mea 
warm drink. 


After father had delivered me some 
good advice on young girls obeying 
their parents, my dancing ardor was 
badly dampened and I didn’t try it 
again. Bob told me he waited till 9.30, 
then wisely decided something had 
happened and he went on alone. 


On the Ice 
MILES STANDISH, NEW YORK 
[Second Prize $2.] 
This happened last winter. It had 


snowed hard and then rained and the 
ground was a perfect glare of ice 
We had managed to get to both the 
barns by chopping a rough path. We 


and on this particular 
evening they got out. Coaxing and 
calling didn’t have any effect what- 
ever on them, so I made up my mind 
to catch them. With my wife and 
children I started for that pig pen. 
The farm lies on a side hill. I took 
a rope with a noose in, and calling 
Mr Pig up to me with a pan of swill, 
IT slipped the noose on his hind foot. 

T had him, glory be; but, hold on, 
did I have him or not? At any rate he 
started and I followed, sitting down, 
for I slipped and sat down plunk into 


had two pigs, 


that pan of swill. The pig went one 
side of a fence post and I the other 


side, just in time to get Mr Pig 
right in my arms. I hung on until 
I got to the pig pen fence and 
drepped him in. 

Unfastening my rope I started for 
the other pig, but with no intention 


of having any more free rides, I'd had 


enough. I got the noose on his leg, 
but this was on the other side of the 
pen, so I had to go part way up a 


All went well till 
Pig got the rope 


slope to the fence. 
I fell down and Mr 


off and was loose again. The family 
were heading him off, by crawling 
along on their hands and knees. 

We had a motion picture show all 
to ourselves I can tell you. When I 
got near I made a grab and lifting 
him up, dropped him in with his 
brother. I had to climb on a fence 
to do this, my foot slipped, and in I 
started to go, but I balanced on top 
of that fence like a teeter board. I 
got down finally and we all crawled 
to safety. I had laughed till my 
sides ached, and so had the rest to 
see me go sailing past them after 
that pig. 


y P P 
Naming the President 
MRS MARY M’CARTNEY, OHIO 
{Third Prize $1.] 

Last year, soon after the marriage of 
Pres Wilson, the teacher of the first 
grade asked her pupils the name of 
the president of the United States. 

A number of hands were promptly 
raised, and after one boy had said 
George Washington, and another Abra- 
ham Lincoln, my small niece eagerly 
answered Mr Galt. 


The Burglar 


MRS D, N. FRANCIS, O1ITO 
We live in the country about four 
miles from town. We went to town 


one afternoon and left our doors un- 


locked and it was dark when we 
got home. I am somewhat of a 
coward and as we had a neighbor’s 
buggy to go to town my _ husband 
said he would light a lamp for me be- 
fore taking the buggy home. The 
nearest neighbor lives nearly one-half 
mile away. 


I went into the bedroom and began 
to change my clothes when I thought 
1 heard something under the bed. 
ran out of the house and called the 
dog, but he did not come, and I saw 
a rat run away from the house, so I 
thought that was what I had heard. 
I decided I would be brave and went 
in again and was nearly undressed 
when, there was no mistake about it, 


I heard something coming out from 
under the bed. I was sure it was a 


man so I grabbed a skirt and ran out 
of doors and put it on. It was short 
and I ran to the road as fast as I 
could. I kept my eyes on the house 
while I took off shoes and stockings 
and threw them by the side of the 
road as they were new and the road 
was very muddy. I ran as fast as I 
could to meet my husband, the horse 
saw me and would not pass, and my 
husband seing my white feet and 
arms and black skirt in the dark 
thought at first it was a Holstein cow. 

When we got home he took a light 
and looked under the bed, and there 


was the dog. He is old and _ verv 
much afraid of thunder; there had 
been a shower before we went to 


town, so I let him come in the house 
and he had gone under the bed and 
tayed there. , 


Colt Harnesses Man 
J. M. R., NEW YORK 

Last spring I went into the stall 
with the driving harness by the side of 
the old mare; and her colt was there. 
Being naturally wild, he went out of 
the stall like a bullet. The work har- 
ness was hanging directly back of the 
stall and Mr Colt didn’t. turn the 
corner quite soon enough, so ran his 
head through the harness, taking it 
with him out into the barnyard. The 
yard is about one-quarter acre square, 
with a high fence around it. It was 
raining and had been several days, 
and the mud and manure was about 
six inches deep. 

After the colt made several trips 
around the yard I thought it time to 
join the fun and rescue the harness. 
Grabbing a tug I hung on for dear life 
and away we went. TI could have held 
a locomotive just as easily. Round 
and round we went, I don’t know how 
fast, but faster than I want to go 
next time, when suddenly he turned 
and started the other way. Down I 
went, and as I arose to my feet he 
made two or three circles around me, 
and down I went again, this time on 
my back, with my worthy opponant 
on top of nie. There we were, 
neither of us able to rise and neither 
one hurt, lying there in the rain. 

To make things worse a good old 
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joking neighbor came along and 
wanted to know if I was hurt. I said 
“No.” He said he never saw a colt 
harness a man before. With his help 
I soon had the colt and harness in the 
barn, but I felt ashamed to go to the 
house to be inspected by my wife and 
the hired girl, who laughed at my 
plight, and said I looked like a walk- 
ing barn yard. 


From an Eight- Year-Old 

DORANCE THOMPSON, NEW YORK 

One morning I was hurrying as I 
was getting ready for school, for I 
had to walk one and a half miles, 
and was afraid of being late. I 
grabbed the first pail in the pantry 
I came to, though it was unusually 
heavy. However, I thought my 
mother had fixed me something extra, 
so I went on my way to school. But, 
lo, and behold, when I came to eat my 
lunch at noon I had brought my 
mother’s pail of lard! 


Christmas play, 
some country; 
our house. 
to carry a priceless urn, filled with 
treasures rare. 
was an old-fashioned brown dish in 
— mother kept spices in paper 
ags. 


large a dollar. 

holding the urn 
@ mouse peeped out of the hole. 
laughed 
Mary to put the dish down, but we 
managed to show her what we saw, 
and in 
Mrs Mouse escaped. 
we discovered five wee mice in this 
urn filled with 


Treasures Rare 
LENA WOOD, NEW YORK 
There were eight of us in one 
each representing 
we were rehearsing at 
My sister was supposed 


The urn in reality 


The dish had a hole in one side as 
While my sister was 
up on her shoulder, 
We 
could scarcely tell 


so we 


the laughter and scrambling 
On investigation 


“treasures rare?” 
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No one is so severe on. those who 





“flirt” as are those who cannot. 

















Many doctors recommend 
Th Rayo Lamp 


for reading and work. Jts clear, soft 
light is steady and easy on the eyes, 
Saving eye-strain. 
without removing globe or chimney. 
For best results use Socony Kerosene 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY ¢ N.Y. 
56 New Street, New York 


Easily lighted, 








Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 


Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, which are breeding 
places for germs, Have a 
warm, san » odorless 
toilet right in your house. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Set in Gold, Silver or Rubber. We p 
$2.00 and up for full sets broken or mu 
lated. We also buy old gold, silver and 
platinum: mail them to us. We hold goods 
for one week subject to your approval. 


MENDLOW BROS. & CO., 
28 School St. Room 44, BOSTON, MASS. 
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No going out in oo! 
A boon to invalids, Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to empty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 
d. rite for full description and price, 
ROWE SANITARY MFG CO.1105 A ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


Ask about the Ro-San W. tand—- Cold 
Rannt Water Without Prambin - MICH. 


COFFEE 


Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 
5 LBS. FOR $j 
Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE Co. 

New York 


Park Place and Washington Street. 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEARS 

















Retailers’ 
30c Quality 









INVENT 





| free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. © 





: Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID BOOT FOR WOMEN 
“ Sizes 2X to8. Widths D, E& EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. Com- 
fortable dom the start. No breaking in 
required. Send for our Free Catalog 
showing many other styles. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Brad, Dist.) 


















New Ford Joke Book 1917 


All the latest jokes on the Ford Auto. Hundreds of 
them and all good ones. Spring a new one on your 
neighbors. Large book with colored cover by mail, 10¢ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 5, So. Norwalk, Cons. 

2 





SOMETHING, It ray bring 
Wealth. Our Free Book tells 
What to Invent and How te 
Obtain a Patent through Our Creprr System 





WATERS & CO. Succeeded by TALBERT & PARKER. 
4212 Warder Building, - Washington, D.C 
That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 


PATENTS 





CAMERA Bt for amare 008 ee ooes 
Bosatifel Post atl le 
GATES’ MFG. CO. Dept. Jl « 


—_ 





Insure your own complete satisfaction in dealiag 
with any advertiser in this issue by writing hima 
“1 saw your advertisement in the old reliaiie 
Grenae Judd American Agriculturist of New Yorl 
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November 25, 1916 


Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story--By Victor Bridges 


Departures--XXII 


* He shook hands all round, lingering 
a” moment over the operation when it 
came to Lady Baradell, and then 
strode off, waving a cheerful farewell 
to York, who was perspiring freely in 
the outfeld. 

“A delightful man,” observed Aunt 
Mary. “I wonder what he can be do- 
ing down in this part of the world.” 

“He thinks of buying a place,” ex- 
plained Miss York. “He says he’s 
1ired of wandering about, and wants 
to settle down.” ’ 

I repressed a chuckle just in time. 


“That would be very niece,” said 
Aunt Mary complacently. “He is just 
the sort of man we want. 

Lady Baradell smiled. 

To me the rest of the afternoon 
dragged in the most_ distressing 
fashion. Even if I had been able to 
take an interest in the cricket, I 


should still have been feverishly im- 
patient for the evening. 

The thought of Mercia helpless in 
the hands of that precious pack of 
scoundrels filled me with a horrible 
restlessness that made the effort of 
sitting still “and exchanging semi- 
humorous banalities about the match 
almost intolerable. 

I longed for Billy’s wire, so that I 
might have an excuse for escaping into 
the house to put my things together. 

As it was, I was compelled to sit 
matters out until the game terminated 
in a glorious victory for the visitors 
by sixty-three runs. There were the 
usuaJ congratulations and chaff—poor 
Sir Charles Baradell coming in for a 
rather unfair share of the latter— 
and then after filling themselves up 
with tea to an alarming extent, the 
triumphant Orbridge warriors clam- 
bered into their brake and departed. 

It was while the rest of us were 
slowly making our way back up the 
garden that the telegram arrived: 

I saw Maurice’s butler advancing 
from the house bearing the inevitable 
silver tray, and all my muscles seemed 
instinctively to tighten. It’s good to 
feel that the time for action is at 
hand when you’ve been chafing your 
heart out ail day. 

I took the wire and opened it, with 
an apology to Aunt Mary. 

Must see you tonight. Important busi- 
ness in connection with the company. 

Jacobs. 

I gave a nicely calculated laugh, just 
tinged with annoyance. 

“It never rains but it pours,” I said 
ruefully. “First Maurice is called off 
to town, and now I’ve got to go.” 

“What, tonight!" exclaimed Aunt 
Mary and Miss York simultaneously. 

“I’m afraid so,” I admitted. “It’s 
a matter of business.” And then I 
read the wire out loud. I couldn’t very 
well show it to them, considering that 
the somewhat awkward statement, 
“sent off from Woodward 5.40,” was 
decorating the left hand corner. 

“Oh, dear, dear, I am sorry!” cried 
Aunt Mary. “And there’s no train 
till the 9.30, too.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” I said. 
“If you can give me a lift into Wood- 
ford, I'll motor up.” 

“But what about your dinner?” 

“After that tea,” I declared, laugh- 
ing,” dinner is a minor considera- 
tion.” 

Aunt Mary looked genuinely dis- 
tressed. 

“But, of course, you must have 
something to eat,”’ she said. “I'll tell 
cook to put you up some sandwiches 
and a flask. They’ll be ready by the 
time you’ve packed.” 

And; without waiting to head my 
protest, the dear, kind soul hurried off 
into the house. I followed, courteous- 
ly declining the butler’s proffered 
assistance in packing, and, going up 
to my reom, proceeded to stuff my be- 
longings into the handsome Gladstone 
bag and dressing case which North- 
cote had bequeathed to me. I had 
just finished when I heard the trap 
roll up to the front door. 

The whole party had assembled in 
the porch to see me off. 

“You'll come back, Stuart, if you 
possibly can,”’ said Aunt Mary. 

I felt rather a scoundrel, though it 
really wasn’t my fault. 

“Why, of course,” I said cheerily. 
“Miss York has promised to teach me 
tennis. You don’t think I am going 
to miss such a chance.” 

“You might ring up Maurice at his 
rooms and come down with him to- 
morrow,” she suggested. 

I nodded. ‘“That’s a good idea,” I 
said, “if he’ll trust himself to the 
motor. Well, good-by, everybody.” 

I shook hands with them al} except 
Lady Baradell, who was standing by 
the trap patting the horse’s neck. 

“Good-by, Stuart,” she said Im a 
lew voice. “Will you do a little com- 
mission for me?” 

“Certainly,” I said. 

With a quick movement she handed 
me a serap of folded paper. 

“You'll find it there,” she whis- 
pPered. 


Then, as she gave me her hand, 
she added aloud some laughing re- 
mark apparently for the benefit of 
the others. 

Thrusting the paper into my 
pocket, I climbed up into the trap 
beside the coachman. A _ farewell 
wave, a chorus of good-bys, above 
which there came some vague words 
from Aunt Mary about “the sand- 
wiches—under the seat,” and I was 
spinning off down the drive through 
the long avenue of beech -+trees. 

It was not until we were well out 
on the highroad that I took out Lady 
Baradell’s “commission.” It consisted 
of a few words scribbled hastily on 


half a sheet of the Ashton note 
paper: 

Maurice’s message last night con- 
cerned you. I think you are in great 


danger, but I don’t know what. 
And there are some gentlemen who 
profess to understand women! 


The Rescue of Mercia 


“A good, heavy spanner,” I said, 
“will be about my mark.” 
Billy rummaged in the _ tool-box, 


selected the article in question, and 
handed it over to me. 

“If you get well home with that,” 
he observed, “we sha’n’t have much 
need of a gun.” 

I stored it away in my side pocket. 

“No guns, Billy,” I said, “except 
as a last resort. This is going to be 
a case of ‘aH done by kindness.’ ” 

Billy grinned, and, walking round 
to the front of the car, proceeded to 
start her up. The hands of the big 
clock in the stable yard were just 
pointing to half past seven. We had 
squared our account at the Plough, 
swallowed down a hasty meal, and 
strapped our belongings on the grid 
at the back. 

Everything, so to speak, was 
cleared for action, and as we slowly 
turned out of the yard into the 
street I could feel my heart beating 
a little quicker than usual with a 
pleasant sense of anticipation. 


Beyond the fact that we meant to| 


get Mercia out of the house, we had 
made no particular plans. Somehow 
or other we should find a way of 
breaking in, and, as Billy said, once 
inside, it would take more than a 
couple of dagoes to stop us. 

We steered our way through the 
auiet old town, which looked singu- 
larly peaceful in the mellow light of 
the setting sun. There was something 
delightfully incongruous between 
these pleasant, well-ordered streets 
and the wild enterprise on which we 
were embarking. 

I smiled to myself at the thought 
of what the emotions of some of the 
worthy passers-by would have been 
if they could have guessed our imme- 
diate purpose. The Hollies lies a mile 
and a half outside Woodford, on the 
Orbridge road. Billy, . of course, 
thanks to his two previous expedi- 
tions, knew every inch of the land. 

He halted the car under the shelter 
of a small plantation of pine trees, 
about a hundred yards from the 
house, and then as quietly as possible 
turned her round. 

“She’ll be all right here at the 
side,” he said, in a low voice, “but 
we'd better leave the engine running. 
Might be in a bit of a hurry when we 
Pick her up.” 

I nodded my approval, and, going 
round to the back of the car, took 
out a couple of pieces of stout cord 
with which we had thoughtfully pro- 
vided ourselves. Billy, meanwhile, 
having left everything ready for a 
flying start, proceeded to equip him- 
self ont of the tool chest with a 
duplicate spanner to mine. 

“We'll work round and up thronch 
the shrubbery,” he whispered, 
weighing the implement in his hand. 
“That brings us out just opposite the 
back door.” 

“Right you are, Macduff!” 
contentedly; “lead on!” 

It was already getting dusk, even 
in the open, and, once under cover of 
the thick trees, we practically said 
good-by to daylight. Both Billy and 
I, however, possess a good working 
knowledge of woodcraft, gained from 
bitter experience, and I don’t think 
we made more noise than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Anyhow, we finally arrived safe, if 
a trifle disheveled, at the low railing 
which separated the back garden of 
the Hollies from the wood. 

Here we paused, crouching down 
side by side, and surveying the back 
of the house with a kind of sup- 
pressed exhilaration. ; 


[Continued Next Week.] 


I said 





The most perfect and best of all 
characters, in my estimation, is his 
who is as ready to pardon the moral 
errors of mankind as if he were every 
day guilty of some himself, and at 
the same time as cautious of com- 
mitting a fault as if he never forgave 
one.—[Pliny the Younger. 
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A Victrola Keeps the Heart 








Young and the Children at Home 


Start the music a-playing—a_smile comes over the faces of the old 
folks—the children dance and sing. Instead of coming to the city for 
amusement the Victrola brings amusement into the home, even into 
the farmhouse far away from town. The Victrola brings pleasure, 
education, culture, health and right living into the home and drives out 
sadness and sorrow and loneliness. 


Brings A Victrola Into Your Home 


‘5 


The first $5 payment bring also four double disc records so that you and your 
family may at once enjoy the wonderful music. The remaining payments may be 
made $5 a month—a sum often expended on things which have no permanent value. 


For Five Dollars Down 


and $5 a month until the instrument is paid for, we deliver to you at once—no 








Style X $75.00—In genuine 
mahogany, golden oak, or 
mission finish. 








freight charges—no delay 





—your choice of either 
the $50—$75 or $100 Vic- 
trolas as pictured below. 








Style 1X $60.00—In genuine ma- 
hogany, golden oak finish, 
or mission finish, 














Style XI $100.00—In genuine 
mahogany, golden oak, oF 
mission finish: 








Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 


Send no money. The coupon merely asks for more particulars of our offer. It imposes 


no responsibiiity to buy. 


It will bring to you free the new Victrola Record Catalogue 


of 5,000 selections illustrated with photographs of the world’s greatest artists, together 


with the offer of the Wanamaker Stores. 


This offer is the Wanamaker 


Educational 


Plan by means of which thousands of New York people are buying the Victrola every 
year from this Store; a privilege which we now extend to all readers of this magazine. 

Our great library of Victor records is at your service at all times. Being national 
wholesale and retail distributors of Victrolas and records, our stock is one of the largest 


in the United States. 


we supply only new records in original sealed envelopes. 


We therefore can give you unlimited and quick service. 
In order that you may begin 


to enjoy the Victrola as soon as it is received, we permit you to 


Select Your Favorite Music When You Send Your Order 


Your first payment of $5 permits you to order four 75c double disc records not to be paid for until your 


last installment on the Victrola has been met. 
eight selections by your first payment of $5. 


Of course, you may order more than four 


And 


You will thus see that you can secure a Victrola and 


records if you 


wish, but that will increase the amount of your first payment at the rate of 75c a record. Of course, 


there are more expensive records than these, 
world, sings only for the Victor Company, costs $2 and $3. 
the Victor Record Book which we offer to send you free. 


A Caruso record, and Caruso, the greatest tenor in the 
You will find the list of Caruso records in 
Be sure to order your records by number. 


All Responsible Persons May Participate in the Wanamaker Educational Offer 


The big idea of this special offer is to place a 
Victrola in the homes of those who love music, 
and who may not wish or may not find it conven- 
ient to make full payment all at once. 
the first of the large stores of any city te add 
music and musical instruments to our business, 
and we believe we have been the most successful. 

The owner of the Victrola is a most fortunate 
This marvellous instrument imme- 


individual. 


lived so long without it. 
We were 


sending the cor might result 


delivery to your home. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND SEND TO 


Astor 


illustrated 


Vi a 
particulars of your 
payments. 





tions and 
of monthly 


‘JOHN WANAMAKER 
Victrola Section 
National Wholesale and Retail Distributors of Victrolas and Vict: 
Please send me without any obligation your 1916 Name 
ictrola record catalog of 600 


diately wins its way into the family life. 
you get a Victrola you will wonder how you ever 
Whether you want a 
Victrola now or later, send the coupon and get 
the particulars, because we are often oversold 
when approaching holiday time, and a delay in 


When 


in a delay in 


This offer will only re- 
main good while we have Victrolas on hand. 


ee a ee 
4. A. Nov. DG 


New York City 


or Records 
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strangely, 


Her Novel Scarf 
M. RB.» NEW JERSEY 

The most amusing experience I ever 
had happened a little over a year 
ago. I was a young bride in a new 
place, and, needless to say, was very 
anxious to make a good impression 
on my husband’s friends. 

One evening Mr and Mrs D and his 
mother drove up in their car and 
asked us to take a ride. I had no 
wrap out on the porch so ran in to 
get alarge scarf I had. 

Knowing just where 


MRS M. 


it was I didn't 


turn on the light, but let the moon- 
light through the window guide me. 
The scarf was a bright Kelly green, 


and grabbing what I thought to be it 
I rushed back. I did not need it I 
found so just held it in my lap. All 
was well until we stopped at the ice 
eam parlor, when I walked in just 
big as anyone with my _ scarf 
hanging on my arm. 

Imagine my surprise when I found 
that what I had was my Kelly green 
petticoat. It was very embarrassing 
at the time, but I can see the funny 
side of it now. 





A Thanksgiving Adventure 
19.) 
him climbing 
s Jack Warner 
More your 


[From Page 
“No. When I saw 
through I thought it wa 
But this man was taller. 
hight.”’ 
“Don't 
Miss Lyons,” said 
of mock distress. 
“Oh, of course not.” 
He took his leave 


burglar 
voice 


compare me to a 
Gerald, in a 


soon after and 


Jane sat down to eat her noon 
Thanksgiving dinner with Miss Lyons, 
who waived the question of remun- 
eration. 

“I was only too glad to have you 
last night,"’ she insisted. “And I'd 


have had a lonely Thanksgiving wit! 


out you.” 
So Jane 


ate turkey, with a sense of 


profound thankfulness—not merely 
for the delectable bird, but for a 
strange glow of happines in her 
heart. Yesterday life had beet so 
blank, so uninteresting. Now 
gut it’s absurd, absurd,” she told 
herself. “I may never sc¢ Lim 
again!’ 
Just as they had finished their 


coffee there came an 
at the doorbell Miss 
answer it. 

“Oh, yes, officer. Did you catch 


imperative ri 
Lyons went to 


him? Oh, Mr Warner's room. Sure. 
I'll get the key.” 

Jane’s heart pounded. The girl Mr 
Graton wanted to protect—her pict 
and her letters! And he had asked 
her to save them! Could she’? 

Miss Lyons went to a box on 
dining room mantelpiece and took out 
a bunch of keys. 

Jane trolled carelessly from the 
cining room There was only one of 


ficer. She smiled, and th 1 bethoug 
herself of her coffe« 
“Miss Lyons,” she 
pretty cold ou tside 
cup of coffee? 
“Sure,”” Miss 
selecting the key 


whis ao l, 
May I ve him a 


Lyons spoke absent 


So it came about that the oflicer wa 
chatting with J ] 
coffee when Mis LVvo ) 
door of Mr W rt ro J 
with a beating heart lipp from 
dining room a Mi Ly t I 
to it, and stepped bold 110 red 
room now opened V« lo 
lovely face smiled at | fror 
wall, in a silver vm Ss ‘ 
it down with han that trembled 
Then, seeing a leather writing case on 
a table beneath she unceremoniously 
grabbed that, and escaped with her 
treasure to her room 

Only a Sister 
Half an hour later the man had 


gone. Miss Lyons was napping 

Jane went to the telephone book 
and secured Mr Gratton’s 
Then, as her hostess slept beside the 
telephone, she put on her hat and 
sought the 
neat little parcel in her hand 


} 


Ten minutes later Gerald Gratton 


nuniber, 


drug tore She carried 


met her, a block away from the post- 
office. He came down in a car and the 
original of the picture sat beside him 
Leaving her in the car, he strode ove 


to Jane. 

“Miss Wycherly, I cannot tl } ou 
enough!" 

How this gratitude hurt 

“You are very welcome,” he = 
swered, coldly 

“May I ask,” he looked at her « i- 
ously, “how you came to be at Mis 
L yons *s?” 

“The hotel 
was her laconic 
noon. [I must 
back to the city. 

“Oh, must you?” he seemed gen- 
disappointed. “T had hoped 
mn would let me take you for a spin 
a to my home to dinner. 
T feel.” he hent eagerly to her, “that 
J must see more of you We met so 
Miss Wycherly, that—tha 

a kind of fatalist in way T 

{ we were meant tor Xt! I 
thoreht of vou all night!” 

“And I of vou,” was 


could not take me in,” 
reply “Good after- 
c ratch the five-thirt? 


vinely 


na 1) 1 come 


* 


Jane's tongue. 
the words aloud. There 
lovely original sitting in 
waiting for him to return to her! 


was 


“Then why must you go back on the 


five-thirty ?” 
Jane was dumb. 


“My mother would be so glad to 
She will feel so grateful to 


meet you. 
you ” 


But she did not say 
the 
the car, 


“You are very kind,”’ Jane was long- 


ing to be alone, “No, 
you.” 

“T mustn’t be 
his cap. “A thousand, 
thanks. Good-by, 
by ?” 

“Gerald,” called a sweet voice, 
her to come.” 

“T have and she won't,” 
back. Then he turned to Jane. 


to cry. 


he called 


you wait for my sister to thank you 
herself. Come here, Lucy,” he yelled, 
with brotherly impatience. , 


Jane went for the spin, 
happiness. She spent the evening in 
the Gratton home, and heard Lucy's 
love story. And when she returned to 








the city she had promised that she 
would write and that Gerald might 
come and see her. 
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Trapping Skunk and Raccoon 


CUARLES H. CHESLEY 
The skunk is one of the most 
widely distributed fur bearers in this 
country and, because of its abun- 


dance, one of pas most important. It 


is found in every state and is par- 
ticularly common in the northern and 
central sections. A similar animal, 
hnown as the civet cat, is found from 
the region of the central states and 
outhward., Methods of trapping are 


same for both animals. The 
largest measure of success is attained 
by finding the dens of the creatures. 
Tiese are usually holes in the slopes 
of rocky hillsides. Traps set at the 
openings of such dens, a short 
ince within the holes, are most com- 


monly used. In such cases no bait i: 
necessary. Both of these animals 
are seemingly very stupid so far as 
traps are concerned, and walk into 


thank 
annoying,” he lifted 
thousand 
if it must be good- 


“ask 


“Won't 


in a daze of 





American Agriculturist 


Only Skunks and Muskrats! 
—but they brought $368 to 


Farmer Jones and his Son 


He has a forty acre farm and last Fall and Win- 
ter his son set a dozen Victor traps every evening 
in likely spots. 


The Victors grabbed the little pests by the leg 
and held them tight—and then was the 
time they started to pay Farmer Jones 
rent for having lived on his farm. 


Your farm abounds in valuable fur. 
Catch it and cash 
in this Fall with 
Victors. It’saspare- 
time job anyway. 


Start with a_ half 
dozen Victors. (You 
can get them from 
any hardware dealer.) 
They will pay for 
themselves — and a 
profit besides in your 
first week of trapping. 






Oneida Community, Ltd. 





dis- | 


them apparently without suspicion | 
Having found the haunts of the} 
creatures, traps may be set in brush | 
or stone inclosures and baited with | 
some sort of fresh meat. This is | 
often a better way than making ihe 
t in the den Frequently a number 
of skunks live in the same hole, and 
} cing the set away from the den 
animals will not become fright- 
islood meat is a good bait. 

Ss at frequently made in paths. 


Simply put the trap under the leaves 


or a thin piece of turf where it is 
evident the creatures pass frequently. 
his set is a good one for the opos- 
im in those sections where the 
limal abound It is well to make 
e sects with mie re and to use 
rap sufficient strong to hold a 
for this ! not infrequently 

Iks into su traps 
The raccoon mikes i home in 
o! woodlands and swamps and gets 
considerable part of its food from 
brooks na lowlands. Sets 


should be m: 1d ibout the water and 
in the vicinity of old logs and hollow 


trees. Set the traps early in Novem- 
ber and continue until along in 
December in the more southern lo- 


Fish is one of the best baits 








calities, 
to use and fish oil is a reliable lure. 
It is best not to fasten the _ trap 
curely, but attach a drag of con- 
derable weight Logs stretching 
across brooks and lIving partly sub- 
n.erged are good p'aces for the traps. 
\ ke t notch in t! log of a size to! 
n the -tran Set the trap and 
cover lightly with leaves Put a few 
drons of fish oil on the log but use 
ne } t Natural and irtilicial in 


closures of brush ind stone are 


offen used Use a strong trap and 
bait with fish, canned salmon or al- 
10 iny kind of raw meat Honey 
{ iso a good bait The raccoon has 
rreat bump of curiosity ar ’ wilt 
investigate anything of a bright or 
nv color. Some trappers sok ™ ror 

i pieces of tin to the pans of the 
raps and set them in shallow water 
The creatures ilmost always in- 


anything of the kind which 


vestigate 


thev run across Small hand mirrors 
fastened to the trunks of large trees 
with traps concealed at the foot are 
pretty sure to bring results. 

The skunk and civet cat should be 
“eased” in skinning, 2nd the raccoon 
iy usually split down the belly. Care 
should be exercised in skinning the 


first two. Use a sharp knife and cut 
out the glands that contain the very 
disagreeable fluid for which these 
animals are noted. The raccoon 
sually has a considerable layer of 
fat beneath the skin. This should be 

aped off the pelt as much as pos- 


hie 





Oneida, N.Y. 
The Advantage to New York i. minntiebitndding the whole. world 
of Shipping Your ed your product. After ten years of vublicity we lg convinced 
r trade that New York is the logical as well as the most 
2 profitable market for the shipper. Send for price list and ship to 
RAW M: F. PFAELZER & CO, 
115 West 29th Street, ,Desk 59 New York 


LET US TAN 
nstelp your Hive. 
ays Cash for Furs 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
Ship to Funsten—get to top market prices. 
re’s b 


























orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 

= tan and finish them right; make 

em into coats (for men and women) 

_ John i auc maqeecded Wonton bown. gut 16% robes, rugs or gloves when orde : 

fine skunks in one hole witha Fursten Your fur goods will cost you less than 
epost 5 smoke oi ce $1.50, Emil Theis 
, cought in one set- 


to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
of e, Texas tod 
ing 14 ominas <1 in 18 traps with 


Hiustra catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
Funsten animal bait—price $1.00. Write should have, but we neversend out this 
forlatestpr:celiston coon, mink,s!unk, 
muskrat, etc., free. Our big’ three’ 


valuable book except upon request. 
books in one—Trapper's Guide, 


It tells how to take off and care for 
oa ame Laws, Sup>iy Catalog— | 














both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
nides celf skins; about the fur 
— and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

ermy,ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. 

Crosb: y Frisian Fur Company, 

671 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 


hides; how and when we pay the fre’ 
REE to trappers. 


















| | We are in a position to state that there is no 
firm, individual or corporation, that can give 


Trappers Better Satisfaction 
Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Market Reports 
which quote the very highest possible honest 
market prices. 


It’s FREE— Write Now! 
M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept. 59 New York 


(TRA PPERS Ship your furs to the 
house that pays you 
what they advertise in their price-list. Remits 
you the day your shipment i is received. Charg- 
es you no commission and refunds you the ex- 
press charges where they do not exceed 10% 
of shipment. We do this and more. 
Write for Trappers Guide No, 30 and price-liet today. 
Nerthwestera Hide & Fur. Ce., 114-116 W. 26th St. 
Est. 1890 New York, N.Y. 





























Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make ee a anenine Cont, Robe 
or Mittens to order e and 1 jadies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. 





Gallowa: i! and Kobes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. ppremtocs. Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, PK ford, Indiana. Write to the 


MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Ind. 

















pay top prices for Skunk Mi a 
skrat cat lNraw Furs. Price 
J. JEWETT & SONS. 
RE T WOOD, ee Ke Dert. 9 






New Teetn NOW IOW the ving, RA 
e charge po commission and grade 
for price kist—nailed to you free of 7 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(4) send us full details of your case, or 


claim, with ail the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul- = 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- = 
scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming 2 subscriber. 





Helps and Appreciations 


Emerson Motors we have advised 
our readers to steer clear of. The 
more we learn of it, the less we think 
of it as an investment. 


E. E. Papkee came to my place to- 
day and gave me a check for $156.22 
in payment of cream bought six 
months ago. I thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for recovering this 
money for me.—[A. E. True, New- 
port, Vt. 


Thank you very much for obtaining 
check from that party for $24.47. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau certainly 
brought about a prompt reply.—[Mrs 
Martin L. Bisher, Bangor, Pa. 


I received payment in the sum of 
$12.97 from the express company for 
the lost case of eggs. I thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau.—[Fred Russell, 
Sherman, N Y. 


A claim is filed with us against W. 
E. F. White, wholesale dealer in ever- 
greens, 370 Pearl street, Brooklyn, 
N Y, but the postoffice is unable to 
find him. 


No, J. N. B., we would not pay E. W. 
Philo of Elmira, N Y, $100 an acre or 
any other price for any lands he of- 
fers in Florida. If we wanted to in- 
vest in Florida lands, either for specu. 
lation or to live on the farm, we 
should first send to thecommissioner of 
agriculture at Tallahassee and to the 
various railroads there for descrip.ive 
matter. Then we should make a per- 
sonal visit inquiring particularly, not 
from land agents and promoters, but 
from old settlers who have no land to 
sell. 





Where to Get Help 


The labor question is “something 
fierce."" We had hoped that some of 
these elderly people would come over 
from Belgium or other places devas- 
tated by war, but evidently they can't 
get here. Moreover, they are going to 
be required in their own country, if 
peace ever comes, to rebuild it. A lit- 
tle adv in the Help Bureau of our 
Farmers’ Exchange, is the cheapest 
and quickest way of finding out what 
help is available. 


“Locating National Show—Dairy show 
for 1917 is being keenly bid for by 
many cities. Detroit has just sent out 
a letter setting forth its advantages. 
It has $120,000 with which to build a 
coliseum to rival that in which the 
show was held this year at Springfield, 
Mass. 


Dealing with Advertisers — To 
assure confidence in the integrity of 
our advertisers a specific guarantee is 
maintained for square dealing in ev- 
ery particular. This takes its form in 
our guarantee, which is as follows: 
We positively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser in-this issue of Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agrféulturist:” We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in re- 
ceiver’s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings 
are pending. 


To raise $300,000,000 in the United 
States, the new British government 
bonds run only three to five years, net 
the investor nearly 6% and are 
Secured by collateral which must al- 
Ways exceed by 20% the amount of the 
bond issue. Probably the cost to the 
British government is nearer 7%, by 
the timre all expenses and bankers’ 
commissions are paid. Contrast this 
with the 3% for its unsecured bonds, 
at which England formerly had no 
trduble.to raise all the money She 
wanted. Do these high rates meas- 
ure investors doubt as to England’s 
ability to pay, or will American farm 
loan bonds have to meet these rates 
in order to sell? We believe federal 
farm bonds at 4% a better investment 
than the new consols, both at par. 
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Readers tak ti 
* a 
this is the last announcement 
A GRICULTURIST 
2 Years for $1.00 
The Orange Judd 75th Anniversary offer will 
positively be withdrawn in sx days. Send 
$1.00 zow—get two years for the price of one 
—if you wait you might be too late—don’s 
get left. The subscription price will surely be 
$1.00 a Year After Nov. 30, 1916 
q@ Remember, this swo years for $1.00 offer will posi- 
tively be withdrawn, midnight, November 30, 1910. 
@Until midnight, November 30, 1916, New sub- 
scriptions will be accepted for 7wa Years for $1.00. 
@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916, O/d sub- 
scriptions may be renewed Two Years from the 
present expiration date for only $1.00. 
@ Until midnight, November 30, 1916, subscriptions 
not yet expired may be paid Two Years ahead of the 
present expiration date for only $1.00. 
@.No premiums, books, presents or other induce- 
ments will be allowed with any subscriptions sent in 
under this offer. 
@.No subscription will be accepted or entered for Two Years 
for $1.00 if letter carrying order is mailed or postmarked 
after November 30, 1916. 
@ The regular subscription price of American Agriculturist will 
be $1.00 for one year after midnight, November 30, 1916. 
This 1 last Ch 
to get American Agricul/turist at a reduced price. Send your | 
subscription NOW—+oday sure, because,with the increased 
cost of paper and printing, it is doubtful if you will ever 
again be able.to buy American Agriculturist at such a low 
price as two years for one dollar. ° 
|| Only Six Days More—Act Quickly—Send $1.00 Now 
Save a Dollar! 
Remit by coin, stamps, personal check, registered letter or money order, whichever is most 
convenient, but be sure to get the money to us before the time limit expires on this offer. | 
Send your money and order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. | 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from many 
owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls 
any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it » 


Hercules 


» single, double and triple power features, giv- 
ing you three machines in one. One man with a team can handle it 
and move it from place to place. No heavy lifting. The new portable 
is equipped with a solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. There 
isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules won't pull 
out without straining or breaking any castings. It’s the low-down 
constructed puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features 
—the one with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety 
of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so you can see how powerful it is and how casy tt 
[ want you to know for yourself that the 
all-steel construction means 60% less weight and 
400% greater strength than cast-iron or “semi- 
steel.” Lesides that, I want to save you big 
money on the cost. I’m making a 


Special Price Proposition 
to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of 
the country. If I get one Hercules in each 


RUSH Coupon for Book 


and New Low Price 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 


is the puller that has the 


WOrRrSs, 





823 25th St., Centerville, lowa card. Address me personally. 
s i e ie ere aoe pe yet “4 fr C bo ik ant I srccia cal peice B. A. FULLER, President 
— a | _ Hercules 
“ee _ —. . Manufacturing 
er es Company 
Route No. ____ — _______. § 823 25th St., Centerville, Ia. 


HE only portable one-man puller on the market. One man 
— can devel p a pull of 120,000 pounds on the stump. When 
Ned agg are out a 14-year-old boy can move puller, Ro heavy 


"a. “lugging or draggin 


Read How Fortunes 
Are Made 
by Pulling Stumps 


ET me send you my new, fine free book at once. 
to show you froof of how you can turn each acre of 
stump land into a double profit the first year, in extra crops 

and added value of Jand—by pulling stumps with the Hercules ‘ 
All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller—and how you can make 


big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by 
venting your machine at a mice fat profit. 


Mail Me the Coupon 
or Postal Right Now 


before you forget, or take down 
the name and address and write 
me as soon as you get a_ postal 


HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


itis so light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. 


particulars. 
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I want 


easily pulls az acre a day. Read how one man increased his land 
value from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the 
best investment you can make now. The 


Stump Puller 


locality more will surely follow because of Hercules quality and ef- 


ficiency. So I can easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first 
machine in each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and big saving opportun- 
ity now. Besides my 30 days’ free trial offer and money-saving price I give you a 


3-Year Guaranty 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that saves 
your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safety ratchets and 
the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these things make it safe for us to 
guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time withia 
three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can send 
you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of the Hercules 
Stump Puller. Only 5090 of these machines will be sold at this remarkable introdue- 
tory price, so get your name in now. My new book is a beauty. See the real pictures 
of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. Read the many interesting 
letters rm farmers, lumbermen and land promoters. Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled 
out quick, making fortunes for owners of Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you te 
know the facts. Just mail coupon or postal now. I'll send the book and price by 
return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to raise on virgin land where stumps were 
before. I simply want to get my free book to you at once, so that you can read the 
r-markable facts about the He:cules All-Steel Tripie-Power Stump Puller and how #t 
does such a splendid work making big profits for owners everywhere. 











The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because 


The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. Write for 




























